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Preface 


iQLi:aduaLiaQ_ta-Ii2£._E.Hd_aX£.hit££Lli£.£ is an overview of Data 
General's FH p architecture. This new architecture supports high- 
performance systems with long, cost-effective life spans. The FHP 
architecture is designed to efficiently support a wide range of 
high-level languages. 

This manual describes many user-visible and user-invisible 
features of the FHP architecture. These features make FHP's design 
superior to conventional architectures. 

LnL£aiU.£Li.QIl_l£_IIl£_LHii_A r^hii.££;LUC.£ does not contain rigid or 
complete architectural statements. We describe non-archi tectural 
FHP implementation techniques to show the architecture's inherent 
flexibility. 

This manual is intended for use by: 

* prospective FHP system customers; and 

* Data General FHP, ECLIPSE, NOVA users. 


This manual is written for Persons with a bachelor's degree in 
a technical discipline, or a minimum of two years programming or 
system experience. 


Intr oduction to the FhP Archit ec ture has tnree chapters and an 
appendix. Chapter 1 introduces the FHP architecture and briefly 
describes why it was developed. Chapter 2 describes specific FHP 
features. Chapter 3 shows how these features are integrated into 
FHP's high-level architecture and how the architecture can be 
implemented. We define new terms as they are introduced; the 
Appendix is a glossary of FhP terms. 

Notes 

* This manual uses the convention that a byte is 8 bits and 
that a K byte is equal tc 2**10 ( 1 0 2 4 J bytes. An M byte and 
a megabyte are equal to 2**20 (1,0 4 8, 576) bytes. 

* To order any Data General manual, contact your sales 
representative ana supply the manual title and ordering 
number. 


* 


We use third-person masculine pronouns in this manual in a 
purely generic sense to avoid awkward gram metical 
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constructions 


p-'d 


* We would appreciate your comments on this manual. Please 
take the time to record your reactions and suggestions on 
the form provided on the last page. 

Prerequisite Manuals 

* (014-005000) 

Other Related Manuals 

* LHP_sPRidi_iti£££^_ai_LlE££aiiGa (014-005002) 


--End of Preface-- 
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CAP 1 10n: Data General's new pHp architecture Provides 
many hfah-level features tnat conventional architec- 
tures lack. The FHP architecture is designed to take 
advantage of advances in hardware and software 
technology. Features such as object-oriented addres- 
sing let FHP systems run high-level language programs 
more effeciently than conventional systems do. 





Chapter 1 

Introduction to the Architecture 


This manual introduces the major features of Data General's 
FHP architecture. This new architecture efficiently supports a 
wide range of high-level languages. The architecture was developed 
by Data General's Advanced Systems Group in Research Triangle Park/ 
North Carolina. 


FHP systems essentially eliminate programmers' concerns about 
their system's high-level language efficiency* memory management/ 
and program and data security. FHP systems can use different 
hardware and firmware without changing a high-level language 
programmer's perception of the system. The architecture supports 
the implementation of multi-programming and multi -processing 
systems* which can service multiple users efficiently. The FHP 
architecture has many features that are invisible to high-level 
language programmers. However* we describe these features to 
demonstrate the advantages of the FHP architecture over conven- 
tional architectures. hie recommend that you read the Fjj£,_ S P ft Lfl] L 
Pro duct Summary ( 0 1 4-005000 j before reading this manual* because it 
introduces many features described in this manual. 


In this chapter* we explain why we developed this powerful new 
architecture and what our design goals were; we then introduce the 
FHP architecture's major features. These features are discussed in 
detail in the following cnapters. 


tc22 


Figure 1-1 . FHP's High-Level Architecture 


1.1 Design Considerations 

Why has Data General developed a new architecture* and what 
considerations influenced its design? To answer this question, we 
should first review the reason you use a computer system. 

You use a computer system as a tool to increase productivity 
or reduce operating costs. Like all operating assets* a system 
must meet two important criteria: it must respond to your short” 
term and long-term requirements* and must justify its cost over its 
projected lifetime. You justify a system's cost by comparing its 
performance to other methods of performing the same tasks. 
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Design Considerations 


Six major factors contribute to the total cost of a computer 
system: 

1) The initial purchase price of the system 

2) Operating the system 

3 J Maintaining the system hardware 
A } Preparing applications software 

5) System software licensing and maintenance 

6) Maintaining applications software 


The 
In large 
sma 11 part of 
ope rating and 
exceed initial 


cost of each factor differs for every system application, 
applications, the initial purchase price is usually a 
the total system cost. The long-term costs of 
maintaining system hardware and software can far 
costs. 


t c 2 3 


Figure 1-2. Computer System Costs 


For most large or diverse applications, the most 
system cost is the cost of preparing, processing, and 
application software. There fore* Data 
ned the FHP architecture to reduce 


significant 
maintaining 
General specifically desig - 
software related costs, as well 


as the cost of the associated hardware 


When you use or supply computina services, your productivity 
is measured in terms of programming and CPU efficiency, and you try 
to balance efficiency against system cost. Studies have shown that 
programmers can produce only a limited number of lines of debugged 
and documented code in a given period of time. High-level langu- 
ages have almost completely replaced assembly languages, because 
they produce more processing work for each instruction and are 
easier to prepare and maintain. Therefore? FHP systems are desig- 
ned to be programmed exclusively in high-level languages. 


After investigating conventional architectures, we found that 
our goal of reducinq software costs required a combination of 
features not availaple in any one conventional architecture. Some 
of the costs of preparing, processing, and maintaining software can 
be attributed to restrictions of conventional architectures. These 
I restrictions include a single machine language, a limited aodress 
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space; and word-based addressing. In fact; conventional architec - 
tures have not kept pace with advances in hardware and software 
technology. Our goal of reducing software costs required that we 
develop a new a re h i t ec t u r e . 


1.2 FHP Design Goals and Major features 

FHP is a balanced architecture that supports a broad range of 
systems with lopg, g o s t -g f f eb t i v e life spans. The following design 
goals were used to develop FHP's architecture. 

* High-level language efficiency 

* Addressing flexibility 

* Security 

* Technological growth potential 


The next four sections in this chapter introduce the features 
of the FHP architecture that meet these design goals. 


U.iatLrlaiLS.l-Laaau.aaa-S.fiic.isac.i: 

A flexible architecture must efficiently process a wide range 
of high-level languages so that programmers can use 
app 1 i c a t i on - e f f i c i en t , rather than machine-efficient; languages. 
FHP systems use a set of machine-language substitutes; called 
S - 1 anouade s . FHP's S-language instructions contain more informa- 
tion than conventional assembly language instructions do. Each 
S-language is closely matched to the needs of a high-level language 
such as COBOL, or FORTRAN. 

I FHP is a 1 anguage-di rec t ed architecture. An FHP computer 

appears as a FORTRAN machine to a program written in FORTRAN; or as 
a COBOL machine to a program written in COBOL. High-level language 
statements are compiled into S-language statements; which an FHP 
processor directly interprets using dynamically switched; S.— 

I l anguage inte rpret ers. FHP systems use these S-language interpre- 
I ters to change a processor's interface depending on which S “ 
I language is running. Most FHP systems' S-i nterpreters will reside 
I in fast semiconductor control store to minimize the time needed to 
I switch interpreters. 
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idd iaa_£ 1 aa.ilailil.jt 

I A high-level architecture should provide a large virtual 

I memory. The architecture's addressing mechanisms should place no 
I constraints on the size of user programs. Addressing mechanisms 
I should also allow controlled sharing of stored data. The high- 
level language programmer should be isolated from these addressing 
mechanisms. This means that architecturally-supplied system 
functions must manage address translation and memory allocation. 

All FHP systems share a two-dimensional/ ?**112-bit (2**109 

1 8-bit byte) address space. This is the largest address space 
currently available to data processing users. FHP systems manage 
this memory without programmer intervention. You have controlled 
access to data stored anywhere in an F H p system's memory hierarchy 
(such as main memory or disk)/ without knowing the data's location. 

I The FHP architecture manages this enormous address space by 

I dividing it into uniquely named and protected information contain- 
I e r s called o b jg gt s . Objects are the FHP architecture's basic unit 
I of storage. The two-dimensional/ address space contains 2**80 
I objects as one dimension. Each object can contain up to (2**32)-l 
I bits (512 megabytes) of information (the address space's second 
I dimension). Each object is uniquely named by an 60-bit Unique 
I Identifier (UID). Because objects are uniquely identified/ an FHP 
I program can address any bit in any object on any FHP system. Each 
I object has a set of aLL£.ikuJL£.S. that describes the object's length/ 
I type/ and access control information. 

There are two kinds of object: primitive and extended-type. 

Primitive objects include data and procedure objects. Programmers 
can create Extended-type Objects/ and define what operations can be 
performeo on them. 

FHP systems use Namespace Addressing to automatically re- 
ference S-l anguage instruction operands. FHP's Namespace Addres- 
sing eliminates the need for orogrammers to explicitly access a 
processor's hardware registers. FHP 8-language instructions refer 
to operands only by aaai£. Namespace Addressing automatically 
translates operand names into ope rand dpsc r i p j; p r $ . The system uses 
these descriptors to automatically calculate an operand's location/ 
length/ and type. 

Namespace Addressing supports consistent and efficient high- 
level language processing, with guaranteed program and data 
protection. Namespace Addressing also allows hardware or firmware 
enhancements that do not affect a high-level programmer's view of 
an FHP system. FHP programmers need not be concerned with register 
management or optimization. 
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S-euiLLilz 


A secure architecture should supply efficient protection 
mechanisms that check every memory reference against a user's right 
to make the reference. The FHP architecture provides flexible 
access control and containment mechanisms to protect programs and 
data. These powerful security mechanisms let programmers create 
data and program protection systems to fit specific applications. 


bach FHP object has an Access Control List (ACL) that contains 
the information needed to validate each reference to the object. 
An object's ACL has an entry for every user who has access to that 
object. An ACL entry specifies which operations the user can 
perform on the object. A user cannot reference an object if his 
name is not in the object's ACL. Primitive objects support read# 
write f and execute operations, as well as non-data mode operations. 
Non-data mode operations let authorized users read or modify an 
object's attributes. Extended-type Objects have Extended Access 
Control Lists (EACLs) that let programmers define more complex 
access privileges. Extend eo-type Objects also support non-data 
mode ope rat ions. 


FHP's security system also implements dLU.012.illS . r which let 
programs specify a process' authority. Domains provide controlled 
access to groups of programs. A user working in one domain can be 
assigned different access privileges when his process executes 
procedures in other domains. A user's original access privileges 
are restored when he returns to the first domain. FHP's security 

system uses an Ar.c ,h.j b g c (, u r.a 1 tail function that checks the validity 

of any program-to-Program or o roa r am- t o -s y s t em call. The system 
guarantees secure returns from calls by protecting the caller's 
state information. 


Iac.tmuia.aic.al-e.jLfiiiJLii-EuiaQi.i2l 

Current trends show that computer hardware costs are 
declining, while the cost of producing software is increasing. 
Many kinds of extremely fast but inexpensive Random Access Memories 
I (RAMs) are now available. A well-designed architecture should use 
I these state-of-the-art components effectively, and adapt to future 
developments in hardware and software. 


Many conventional systems take limited advantage of technolog- 
ical advances in semiconductor memories; their architectural 
limitations were established before fast and inexpensive logic 
components were available. Taking numbers from two registers^ 
adding them together, and storing them are easy tasks for today's 
components. However, these components can perform much more 
powerful operations in the same amount of time, at essentially the 
same cost. Conventional architectures can take advantage of lower 
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memory costs by adding more semiconductor main 
because of limited logical address space, main 
often does little to increase system performance 


memory. 

memory 


However, 
expans i on 


Data General's architectural developers took full advantage of 
advances in semiconductor technology to make FHP a memory- intensive 
architecture. FHP uses system tables and data structures that can 
be easily accelerated by hardware or firmware. &E.C.£.l&£,ai.iQ.Q means 
that you move frequently used data into more accessible locations. 
Acceleration techniques include overlapping data and instruction 
fetches (pipelining), hash-coded table searches, and cache storage. 
A cache stores data that a processing function is likely to use or 
re-use. Conventional architectures can use programmer-managed 
registers as accelerators, but caches perform the same acceleration 
with greater flexibility, and without explicit programmer 
intervention. 

The FHP architecture will also keep pace with advances in 
high-level programming languages. Most conventional systems are 
language-dependent because they support some high-level languages 
I better than others. This is why some computer systems are consid- 
I ered "FORTRAN" or "CuBOL" machines. FHP's language-directed 
architecture will serve future high-level languages as efficiently 
as it serves present languages. 


This completes our introductory look at the factors that 
influenced the design of Data General's new FHP Architecture. We 
also introduced some of the architecture's features. In the next 
two chapters, we describe these features in some detail, and show 
how they are integrated into the architecture. We define new terms 
as they are introduced. Please consult the Glossary (Appendix A) 
if you are unsure about a term's meaning. 


--End of Chapter-- 
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Chapter <L 

Features of the FHP Architecture 


In Chapter 1, we introduced the FHP architecture's cesign 
goals and five major FHP features: 

1 ) Sets of mac h i ne- 1 anguaae substitutes? called S-languages? 
that support FHP's language-directed architecture. 

?) A 2**112-bit? universally addressaole memory ? divided into 
uniquely identified information containers called objects. 

3) Flexible and efficient instruction-stream operand referen- 
ces Li sing Namespace Addressing. 

A) Architecturally supplied protection mechanisms that use 
Access Control Lists to control user's rights to objects. 

5) A memory-intensive design that allows easy acceleration of 
common system functions. 

This chapter outlines the first four FHP features? and shows 
how FHP's memory-intensive design is used to increase the speed of 
basic architectural functions. To demonstrate FHP's power and 
flexibility? we compare its features to those of conventional 
systems. 


Before beginning our discussion? 
the rest of the manual: 


we review some terms used 


i n 


* Architecture 

* Program 

* Process 

* Processor 

* Host machine 


An aH£.HXL£.C.LU££ 
FHP consists of a col 
bute to PH P's overall 
can isolate features 
language programs. 


is a guaranteed user interface to a system, 
lection of architectural features that contri- 
structure. Because of FHP's modularity? we 
to show how they help execute high-level 


A e.££3.£a.2L i s a 
computer's operation. 


series of instructions that controls a 
To ensure that system resources are used 
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efficiently, programs are executed by operating system data struc- 
tures called processes. Programs are static; they do no work until 
they are executed by a process. 

A pr ocess represents a computer system's state as the system 
executes a program (or group of programs). A process performs work 
for a specific user. A computer system's operating system determi- 
nes what resources an executing program requires and makes those 
resources available on a shared basis. These resources include 
actual Central Processing Unit (CPU) time and address space 
al location. 

A process maintains the state of the system while a program is 
running. By saving this state information, the operating system 
can stop a process, then restart it later by restoring its state. 
If a program makes an I/O request, its controlling process can be 
suspended to let another process run. 

A process runs on a processor. FHP does not limit the number 
of processors a model can have, nor restrict the way the processors 
are implemented. The architecture does require that all processors 
present the same appearance to a high-level language programmer, so 
that he appears to have his own, independent FriP processor. 
Because software is inherently more flexible than hardware, FHP 
processors will usually be implemented using a combination of 
hardware and software. 

Each user actually shares a system's ma chin e with all 
other system users. An FHP system's host machine is a collection 
of hardware that is enhanced with software and firmware to create a 
set of FHP processors. A processor that is implemented with a 

combination of hardware and software is called a E.C£C.£S.S.Q,£. 

IStEl. vie discuss process-to* Virtual Processor scheduling in this 
chapter's last section. 


t c?A 


Figure 2-1. Host Machine and Supporting Software 

The architecture permits a wide range of FHP models, using 
different combinations of host machine hardware, firmware, and 
software. Selection of an FHP model's host machine configuration 
is based on cost /performance considerations. High-performance FHP 
systems can move more processor functions into host machine 
hardware, and can even use multiple host machines. Smaller FHP 
systems can move the same functions into software, to reduce 
hardware costs. 
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CAPTION: Conventional systems generally use a single/ 
general -ourpose machine language. They also limit 
processes to small, localized address spaces. 
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Ili£_Eii£_Bna££S.s.a£ 

The FHP architecture is best understood by looking at the 
interface an FHP processor establishes for a process. Multiproces- 
sing FHP systems provide one or more sets of identical FHP 
processors, and any process can run on any processor. To keep our 
presentation clear, we discuss how a single FHP process views each 
architectural feature. We also introduce some non-arch itectural 
techniques that models of the architecture can use to accelerate 
selected functions. Simply stated, an FHP processor: 

* interprets ana executes S-lenguage programs; and 

* provides controlled access to objects in F H P ' s universal 
address space. 

The following sections describe how an FHP processor performs these 
functions, and show the difference between conventional and FhP 
systems. 


2.1 S-languages and S-language Interpreters 

The FHP architecture replaces a conventional system's single 
machine language with a set of special-purpose languages called 
S-languages. Each S.zla,Q. 2 u. 2 . 2 £. is tailored to the unique requirem- 
ents of a different hign-level language. S-languages are much more 
efficient than conventional mac h i ne- 1 anguage instructions. Before 
describing the power of FHP's S-languages, we review the way 
conventional machines perform operations and reference operands. 


C.aa££iiliQ.aaI_iia£.!iia£_L^Qauaas.£. 

Conventional systems usually have one, general-purpose/ 
machine-level language, containing a set of about 200 instructions. 
This single instruction set must support the requirements of all 
high-level languages that will ever run on that system. Figure 2-2 
illustrates a conventional system's processor and its single 
general-purpose, mac h i ne- 1 anguage interpreter. 


t c 1 9 


Figure 2-2. A Conventional Processor 


Systems with general -purpose instruction sets often force 
programmers to develop programs in a machine-efficient language, 
rather than an application-efficient language. This increases the 
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cost of preparing and maintaining application software. In many 
situations# your application might best be served by two high-level 
languages. You mipnt use a commercial language for generating 
reports and a scientific language for data calculations. It you 
ran this application on a conventional processor# programs written 
in a language like FORTRAN might use your system's resources 
efficiently. However, programs written in COBOL might use the 
system resources inefficiently. Because of this high-level lan” 
guage dependency# many computers are considered to be FORTRAN or 
COBOL machines. 


A conventional machine-language instruction conveys the following 
information to the processor: 

* The operation to oe performed# such as add or subtract 

* The num be r of operands in the instruction 

* A des cript ion of each operand: its location# length# type> 

and direction of data flow (read or write) 


A conventional architecture's operation code (opcode) usually 
provides all of the above information except an operand's location. 
Conventional architectures generally limit the number of operand 
types (e.g.# real# floating) and the number of operands in an 
instruction (typically one# two# or three). An operand's length is 
usually fixed at 6# 16# or 32 bits. 


I The machine-language interface to a conventional microprogram- 

I med processor can be changed by modifying the host-machine's 
microcode to support new instruction sets. These "soft" machines 
I are more flexible than "hardwired" instruction set machines. 
I However# you must usually remove the system from service to load a 
new machine-language interpreter into control store from a secon- 
dary storage device. F H P removes these limitations by replacing 
the single general-purpose machine language with a s,£l of machine- 
language substitutes# called S-ianguages. 


EiiE-Ja”laa.aua22.£. 

S- 1 ana uad&s are intermediate languages that have semantic 
content between that of conventional assembly languages and high- 
level languages. Semantic content is a measure of how much proces- 
I sing work results from a single instruction. S-languages refer to 
operands by name only and do not reference any host machine regis- 
ters or accumulators. 
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CAPTIOn: Conventional systems usually have a single; 
general -numose machine languaye. Compiler writers 
must develop compilers that force-fit this machine 
language to the requirements of different high-level 
1 anguages . 

The F HP architecture supports multiple machine- 
language substitutes, called S-l anguages. Each S- 
language is tailored to the requirements of one or more 
high-level languages. 


# 
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S -languages and S- language Interpreters 


FHP systems deal with an S-language 
separately from the instruction's operands, 
ters examine 5-language opcodes and tell 
perform the specified operations. FHP's 


instruction's opcode 
S-language interpre- 
the host machine to 
Namespace Addressing 


mechanism is responsible for referencing S-language instruction 
operands^ regardless of which S-language is executing. We describe 
FHP's dynamically switched S-language interpreters and Namespace 
Addressing later in this chanter. 


S-languages let Data General system programmers define a small 
set of tailored instructions (S-instructions) for each high-level 
language that runs on an FHP system. Essentially; FHP places no 
architectural limit on the number of S-languages a system can 
support; and each S-language can have as many as 256 different 
operation codes. FHP systems need never "force" machine instruc” 
t ions to fit a number of different languages? an S-language always 
cldsely matches the semantics of the high-level language it 
supports. Of course; an S-language instruction can be used by a 
group of high-level languages that have similar processing 
requi regents. 

S-languages accomplish more processing work for each instruc- 
tion than ao conventional machine-language instructions. figure 
2-5 compares the semantic content of FHP's S-languages to that of 
high-level and conventional assembly languages. 
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Figure 2-5. Comparison of Computer Language's Semantic Intensity 


An FHP S-language's high semantic content provides distinct 
performance advantages over conventional machine languages. A 
high-level language statement which compiles into ten machine 
language statements might require only two S-language statements. 


Therefore; for most high-level 
to fetch; examine; ana execute 
systems do. 


language programs; 
fewer instructions 


FHP systems have 
than conventional 
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The following simple examples show the close match between 
typical FHP S-l anguages and high-level languages such as FORTRAN 
and COBOL . 

FORTRAN FHP FORTRAN S-language 


1 = J + K + L I ADO Jr K, I 

IADD2 L, I 

A = B ( J , K ) + C(L) FADD B (base J,K), C (base L), A 


COBOL FHP COBOL S-language 


IF A = 6 THEN DSE A, 6, BR 

ADD A TO C DADD2 A, C, D 

GIVING D 


I The typical S-language mnemonics shown above are almost 

sel f-exol anatory. The FORTRAN S-language example illustrates two 
integer add instructions (IADD and I A DD 2 ) and one floating point 
add instruction (FADD). IADD adds the first variable to the second 
and places the result into the third variable. IADD2 adds the 
first variable to the second and places the result into the second 
variable. The FADD instruction is the same as the IADD 
instruction, except FADD operates on floating point values. 

The COBOL S-language example illustrates a branch instruction 
(DBE), and a decimal add instruction (DADD). DBE compares the 
values of the first and second variables. I he value in the third 
operand is added to the program counter's value if the first two 
variables are equal. If the first two variables are not equal/ 
execution continues in sequence. The DADD instruction adds the 
value of the first variable to the second, and places the result 
into the third variable. 

A typical 5-language instruction set is very compact and 
efficient because an instruction's addressing mode information is 
I not carried with the instruction. An FHP system that supports 
I FORTRAN and COBOL might have approximately 70 S- instructions for 
I FORTRAN, 100 for COBOL/ and another 70 for a high-level system 
I programming language. Together, these three languages have about 
I 240 instruct ions--more than in the instruction set of many ccnven- 
I tional machines. 

I FHP 3-languages provide an excellent tool for compiler writers 

and system programmers because of the comparatively small semantic 
I span between a high-level language ana its associated S-language. 


I 
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I Conventional assembly language instructions refer to both addresses 
I and registers. The compiler writer must manage this information 
1 manually# which can introduce errors into compiler code. S- 
I languages reference only operand names because every S-language 
I uses Namespace Address inq to reference operands. Therefore^ 

I compilers written in FHP S~ languages can be more reliable than 
I those written in conventional assembly languages because S - 
I languages are easier for compiler writers to use. 

To add a new high-level language to a conventional system, you 
must compile to that system's machine-language instruction set. 
This fixed instruction set may not provide efficient interfaces to 
your new language. when we add another language to an FHP system# 
we can create a new S-language tailored to the high-level language. 
The new S-language does not affect existing ones. FHP's S-Ianguages 
are independent of one another; interpreters for each S-language 
are dynamically switched as a process executes different source 
1 anguages . 

Some models of the FHP architecture will allow User Accessible 
I Microprogramming ( U A M ) , so that you can prepare your own S-language 
interpreters in host machine microcode. 


2.1.1 S-language Instruction Syntax 

All S-langugages use the same instruction stream syntax. An 
S-language instruction is made up of an 8-bit operation code 
(opcode! syllable, followed optionally by some number of UE.££.aad. 
&xJLLsll2JLs.S.> See Figure 2-4 below. 


tell 


Figure 2-4. FHP S-language Instruction Syntax 


An FHP operand syllable can directly represent a literal 
value, or indirectly represent an operand. Literal values can be 
used as instruction stream branch offsets. A syllable that in- 
directly represents an operand is called an ope rand nam e. Operand 
names are numbers of size ' k ' , where ' k ' is either 8 or lb bits. 
Operand names can indirectly describe many kinds of data, such as 
scalars, vectors# arrays, bit strings, and pointers to other 
locations. 
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CAPTION: FHP systems automatically switch S- 
interpreters when a process runs different S-language 
programs. Fach S-language program runs on a machine 
that is ideally suited to the program's processing 
requi rements. 
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2.1.2 Dynamically Switched S-language Interpreters 

High-level language programs on FHP systems are compiled 
(translated) into their corresponding S-language programs. An FHP 
system automatically activates the appropriate S-language interpre- 
ter ( S- i n t e r o re t e r ) when the system calls a program using a differ- 
ent S-language. 

An FHP S*i nterPreter receives and examines an S-language 
I instruction's operation code. The S-i nterpreter then tells the 
I host machine to perform the operation specified in the 
instruction's operation code. S-interpreters provide an interface 
between a system's S-l anguages and the host machine. High-level 
language programs that are compiled into Data General S-l anguages 
will run on different FHP systems, even if the systems have differ- 
ent host machine hardware. FHP S-interpreters will usually be 
written in host machine microcode and will reside in fast control 
store when activated by a processor. Inactive S-interpreters can 
be stored in a system's main or secondary memory and moved into 
control store on demand. 

An FHP model's operating system dynamically switches S” 
interpreters as a process executes programs written in different 
high-level languages. Figure 2-5 illustrates how the interface to 
an FHP processor is switched as a process runs programs written in 
three different source languages. Compare this figure to the 
conventional system shown in Figure 2-2 above. The FHP system's 
FORTRAN S-i nterpreter is active while the FORTRAN S-language 
program is executing. The system automatically activates a COBOL 
S-i nterpreter when a COBOL program is called/ and activates the 
third language's S-i nterpreter when that source language is called* 
Therefore/ the FORTRAN program "sees" only a FORTRAN processor and 
the COBOL program sees a COBOL processor. 


tc 1 a 


Figure 2-5. Dynamically Switched S-interpreters 
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CAP I ION: Processes on conventional systems usually have 
small, localized address spaces. Address information 
cannot be passed from one process to another,- because 
all processes issue the same set of logical addresses. 
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Dynamically Switched S-language Interpreters 


2.2 Uniquely Named Object Addressing 


In the last section/ we told 
switched S -language interpreters 
dene i es of conventional systems, 
mechanisms often do not match a 
requirements because they have 
restrictions: 


you how FHP uses dynamically 
to eliminate many language depen- 
However, conventional addressing 
high-level language's addressing 
one or more of the following 


* a limited address space for each user's process. 

* an address space that is local to one process. 

* the inability to efficiently support the complex addressing 
needs of high-level languages. 


The FHP architecture provides solutions to each of these 
problems. This section explains how FHP solves the first two 
problems with its universal, object-oriented address space. The 
next section explains how Namespace Addressing supports complex 
addressing requirements. 


4fiLdii£2iiD.a-.i[i_C.aaii£Qliaaai_.^sJLs.aa 

Many conventional architectures limit the logical address 
space available to system and application programmers. This small 
address space, 64 to 128K bytes on many computers, is adequate for 
many applications and can be circumvented in others. However/ 
transferring large application programs from mainframe computers to 
smaller machines is often a problem. Programmers must divide large 
programs into smaller pieces, called "overlays." This technique is 
often time-consuming and unreliable. Further, the operating system 
must use processor resources to swap these overlays to and from 
main memory. An efficient architecture must have an address space 
large enough so that programmers need not artificially restrict 
program or data structure sizes. 

Conventional systems usually have multiple local address 
spaces. Each process has one, contiguous address space, indepen- 
dent of other processes' address spaces. Each process issues the 
same addresses as all other processes. These addresses are not 
unique. This constraint makes it difficult to share information 
between processes. See Figure 2-6 below. 
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Figure 2-6. Address Spaces in a Conventional System 
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each oDject can contain up to 2**3<3~1 bits of data 
•Each object has its own# permanent identification 
number. 
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uniquely Earned Object Addressing 


Lastly, high-level programming languages have complex storage 
I requirements that differ from the rigid storage methods provided by 
conventional machines. High-level languages often deal with 

complex structures, such as pointers and arrays of records. 
Conventional arcni tectures, however, place limitations on an 
operand's size and type, and the way operands can be addressed. 

High-level languages also reference variables and data struc- 
tures by name. Named variaples and structures differ in size and 
type from language to language. Conventional machine languages 
have no notion of objects, but do have distinct instructions for 
different variable's types (integer, floating point, etc.). The 
gap between the addressing requirements of high-level languages and 
conventional addressing mechanisms make it difficult for these 
systems to process high-level languages efficiently. FHP's extre- 
mely flexible addressing mechanisms offer significant advantages 
over conventional addressing. 


£.tiEl£JiialirL£ii.e.l_A£i£i££Saiafl 


FHP's architecture eliminates conventional address space 
restrictions by providing a 2**112 -bit (2**109 byte), universal 
address space. Un i y_a,r.£ a I means that FHP's address space is availa- 
ble to any process on any FHP system. FHP systems reference data 
in this universal address space with two addressing steps. The 
basic addressing mechanism references uniquely-named objects, and 
is called U1D A ddr ess i no. A higher-level addressing mechanisms 
called Na mespace-Adanessing, references instruction stream operands 
within individual opjects. desc r ibe these two FHP addressing 
mechanisms in the fol lowing two sections. 


Uaiau£iz._iiaai£i_Q.£j.££.l£ 

FHP's logical address space is divided into 2**80 uniquely 
named, protected information containers called ob j e g t s ■ Each of the 
2**80 FHP objects can contain from zero to (2**32) — 1 bits (512M 
bytes) of data. FHP's universal address space is two-dimensional 
and contains 2**80 times 2**32-l, or 5.19x10**33 bits. A represen- 
tation of this address space is shown in Figure 2-7 below. 
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Figure 2-7. FHP's Universal Logical Address Space 

tach FHP object has a Unique Identifier (UID) that is used to 
locate an object in an FHP system's memory hierarchy: in main 
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memory, on disk, or even in another system. UlDs are unique across 
all FHP systems; when an object is deleted from a system, its UID 
is never used again. 


Lloi.ayeL_iae.alllle.iia 

FHP's UIDs are designed for use in aiaixllyleii- p r.oc e? § lrj a 
e nvi ronm ents. Each object's 80-bit UID has two components: 

* a 48-bit Object Serial Number (OSN) 

* a 32-bit Logical Allocation Unit Identifier (LAUID) 
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Figure 2-8. Basic UID Structure 


Data General assigns part of the 32-bit Logical Allocation 
Unit Identifier (LAUID) to a system, to guarantee that UIDs remain 
unique from system to system. Another part of the LAUID identifies 
logical units within a system. Logical units contain maps which 
the system uses to locate objects on physical devices, like disk 
drives. Objects residing on a logical unit have the same LAUID 
component, but will have unique Object Serial Numbers. 

Each Logical Allocation Unit has a directory that contains the 
attributes and logical location of each object in the unit. An 
object's attributes include information about the object's type 
(whether it contains procedures or data), its size, and information 
used to protect the object (its Access Control List). Access to 
information in a Logical Allocation Unit Directory (LAUD) can be 
accelerated with techniques outlined in Chapter 3. 


Uay.JLiias.-i££-.££.a£j:aL.£a 

The FHP architecture does not specify how UIDs are generated. 
The architecture only requires that UIDs be unique. however, most 

FHP systems use the FHP Architect U r al C.Jj2.cJi to generate the 48-bit 

OSN component of UIDs. This clock "ticks" about every 0.23 
nanoseconds, and is considered to have started on April 15, 1968. 

Different models of the FHP architecture will generate UIDs at 
different rates, depending on host machine hardware cycle times. 
No FHP system can generate UIDs faster than the base rate of the 
Architectural Clock, however. 
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I The FHP SPRINT tthe first model of the FHP architecture) can 

I generate a new IJlL) approximately every 10 microseconds by incremen- 
I ting the 48-bit OSN. An operating system request for a new UiD 
reads the system clock and uses this reading to produce the OSN 
component of the UID. UlDs generated at this rate will remain 
unique until at least the year 2080. 


2.2.1 FHP Objects 

The FHP architecture has two basic object classifications: 
primitive and extended-type. Primitive oojects allow a small set 
of architecturally defined and controlled operations. Extended- 
type Objects? however, let the programmer define and control the 
operations performed on them. Primitive and Extended-type Objects 
are described in the next two sections. 


2.2. 1.1 Primitive Objects 

You can perform both data-mode and non-dat a-mode operations on 
primitive objects. Data-mode operations are limited to read? 
write, and execute. Non-data-mode operations let you manipulate 
the primitive object's attributes and Access Control List. 

FHP defines four kinds of primitive object: procedure, data, 

S- interpreter, and Extended-type Manager. 


E.H££Lfi du L£._£!2 i ££.£.£ 

Your FHP system's high-level language compilers or binder 
creates procedure objects for you. A p LQEQ du re Q,kj.£C.£. contains 
executable code in the form of S-language instructions. Procedure 
objects also contain literal data, and information indicating which 
S-i nteroreter will process the procedure's instructions. Each 
procedure object contains a table of operand descriptors which 
Namespace Addressing uses to reference an S-language procedure's 
operands. We describe this Name Tabl e in "Namespace Addressing," 
later in this chapter. 

Procedure objects can contain more than one S-language 
procedure. Each procedure object has an information header, 
followed oy a list of entry points, or "gates," into the object 
(See Figure 2-9 below). Dates help control a caller's access to a 
procedure by preventing calls that try to start in the middle of a 
procedure. The procedure object's gate list contains logical 
addresses of legal entry points into each procedure in the object. 
The system rejects calls that do not reference a legal gate list 
entry. The logical addresses in the gate list are in special data 
structures called pointers. We describe FHP pointers later in this 
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CAPTION: A typical F HP procedure Object's header 

contains information about the rest of the object. The 
gate list contains the locations of legal entry points 
into the 3-language procedure. The Name Table contains! 
information that Namespace Addressing uses to calculate ; 
the logical addresses of the procedure's variables. A i 
process uses the 32-bit Program Counter to locate the , 
currently executing S-languaue instruction. 
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Each procedure in a procedure object is identified and located 
by the procedure's iiQ.JJC.x_ D escr ip to r (ED). A procedure can be 
called from outside the object if its ED is in the object's gate 
list. Otherwise* the procedure can only be called from within the 
object. Each procedure is associated with a Procedure Environment 
Descriptor (PED). The system uses information in the PED to 
prepare the procedure's environment. Procedures with the same 
environmental requirements can share a PED. A PED includes poin- 
ters that locate the procedure's S-i n t e rp r e t e r * Name Table* and 
data storage areas. 
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Figure 2-9. A Simple Procedure Object 


I Each F HP process uses the S-language Program Counter (PC) to 

I locate the currently executing S-language instruction. The PC 
I contains a 32-bit offset* which points to the currently executing 
S-language instruction's opcode. The Program Counter's offset 
v a 1 u e is saved as Part of a process' state information. The PC's 
contents can be modified with S-language branch instructions. iAe 
explain branching in "Namespace Addressing*" later in this chapter. 
The value of the S-language Program Counter is saved as part of a 
process' state. 


Data objects simply contain data; they have no information 
header or gate list. Data objects are protected with an Access 
Control List (ACL)* like all other FHP objects. Programmers can 
set a data object's ACL to prevent attempts to execute the object* 
while controlling read and write access. 
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Figure 2-10. A Typical Data Object 
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S-interpreter objects are similar to procedure 
contain microcode that examines an S-language 


objects* but 
instruction's 
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opcode and directs the host machine's operation. An FHP system 
will have an S-i nterpreter object for each S-language that the 
system can process. One 5-interpreter may serve many high-level 
languages with similar requirements, or one high-level language 
program can be executed using different S-i nterpreters. 


txtended-type Managers lETMs) are also similar to procedure 
objects, out they establish a user-defined interface to one or more 
Extended-type Objects. E T M s contain procedures which perform 
operations on Extended-type Objects. Hie describe the relationship 
between ETMs Extended-type Objects in the following section. 


2. 2. 1.2 Extended-type Objects 

One of Flip's most powerful features is its ability to create 
user-defined Extended-type Objects. Extended-type Objects let the 
user define operations beyond primitive read, write, and execute 
operations. Programs that execute extended operations are con- 
tained in an Extended-type Object's ETM. An Extended-type Object 
may also have an Extended Access Control List (EACLJ to control 
access to its extended operations. We describe Extended-type 
Object protection in "FHP's Security System," later in this 
chapter. 

An example of an Extended-type Object is a sX&cJs. • A stack is 
a contiguous section of storage that lets you store data by 
"pushing" it onto the stack. You retrieve this data by "popping" 
it off the stack. FHP programmers can create protected stack 
objects by defining a stack „man.ag e.c ETM. This stack manager might 
contain procedures that let you create and delete extended-type 
stack objects. The stack manager would also contain procedures 
that implement the push and pop operations. 

Each E x t ended-t ype Object names its ETM by referring to its 
ETM's UID. However, a reference to an Extended-type Object is made 
using the Ex t endea-t ype Object's UIO. Figure 2-11 below shows an 
E x t ended-t ype Manager that has procedures to create and delete 
Extended-type Objects of type "stack." This stack manager also 
contains procedures which support the push and pop operations. 
Notice that one ETM can support more than one E x t ended-t ype Object. 


tc52 


Figure 2-11. hxtended-tyoe Manager and Extended-type Objects 
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CAPTION: All FHP programs use 1 1 «? — 1» i t loqical 
addresses. The ttO-bit UID field locates an FHP object; 
the 3 ? - b i t offset field locates a bit within the 
object.. 
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An FHP operating system can define and use several kinds of 
stack objects to support functions such as process management. FHP 
systems also use the Extended-type Object and E x t ended-t ype Manager 
facilities to create and manage Extended-type Objects of type 
"process." An FHP operating system can manipulate processes like 
any other object. Figure 2-12 below shows these different kinds of 
objects in the FHP address space. 
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Figure 2-12. Types of FHP Objects in the Address Space 


2.2.2 FHP's Logical Address and Pointers 

All FHP programs use 112-bit logical addresses, which span 
FHP's entire/ 2**112 bit address space. FHP's logical addresses 
have two parts: one that specifies an object's UID/ and another 
that locates a bit in the object. The UID part of a logical 
address is 80 bits/ a bit in the object is locateo with a 32-bit 
offset. For example/ an FHP logical address of [3625/170721 
specifies bit number 17072 in object number 36 25. 
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Figure 2-13. FHP's Logical Address 


An FHP system's data structures can be located using two kinds 
of architecturally defined pointers; inter-object and intra-object 
(see Figure 2-14 below). A pointer's flags and format field 
specify the pointer's type. Pointers also provide non- 
arch itectural fields which may be used oy S-language interpreters. 
The combination of UID and offset (logical address)/ plus 16 bits 
of system-defined information (flags and format) is called an 
i nter-obiec t po int er. FHP systems use inter-object pointers to 
name any bit in FHP's universal address space. The 48-bit iniXaz. 
£ki.£ALL_ references data and procedures within the object 
containing the pointer. 
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Figure 2-14. FHP Pointers 
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.CAPTION: All P h P processes share F H P ' s universal 
address space. A process' address space is determined 
by the process' requirements, not by artificial adores 
sinq boundaries. Processes can easily share the data 
in one or more objects. 
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FHP's Logical Address and Pointers 


FHP pointers are either resolvable or non-resol vabl e. Resol- 
vable pointers contain an FHP logical address in the form of DID 
I and offset. An FHP system's Namespace Addressing mechanism Can 
I operate on resolvable pointers directly. 

I 

I One kind of non-resol vabl e pointer can be converted to a 

resolvable pointer by an operating or language system at runtime. 

I This feature lets F h P programmers delay the linking of a group of 

I objects until a program referencing the objects is run. This is 

I called dynamic lin king- Dynamic linking lets programmers make 

references to an object by using a non-resolvable pointer, which 
refers to the object's symbolic name. The relationship between the 
object's symbolic name and the object's logical address (UID and 
I offset) is estaolished by the system's language or operating 

system. The system recognizes a non-resolvable pointer by examin- 
ing the pointer's re so 1 vab 1 e/non- r eso 1 v ab 1 e flag. 


EHEl2_Ad.SiL£S.5._2.E.aCl£ 

Inter-object pointers are unique even when passed from process 
to process or system to system. This is in contrast to conven- 
tional systems, where logical addresses are meaningless when passed 
from process to Process. Conventional processes issue the same set 
of logical addresses, which are translated to physical locations 
when the process runs. FHP processes issue unique logical addres- 
ses that other processes can use to share data. (Compare Figure 
2-6 with Figure 2-15 below.) 

I FHP processes, unlike conventional processes, share the entire 

I FHP address space. An FHP process' address space is not limited by 
I artificial memory boundaries or addressing limitations. FHP proces- 
ses can share all or part of their address space with other 
processes. Processes can share objects without requiring that 
multiple copies of an object be made. 
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Figure 2-15. FHP Processes' Address Spaces 


2.2.3 Accelerated Addressing 

we have seen that part of an FHP pointer is a 112-bit logical 
address (60-bit UID and 32“Di t offset). This logical address 
locates a single bit in FHP's universal address space. However, 
I most FHP systems will need to access only a small subset of FHP's 
2**60 objects. Therefore, FHP systems can be designed to directly 
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I reference a small set of "active" objects. Most FHP systems will 
I manage this set of ^ c. t i v.S- oh.,i ec ts with short, easily managed object 
I identifiers. These system-dependent object identifiers are called 
Active Object M umbers. The non-archi tectural address acceleration 
technique that produces Active Object Numbers is called Logical 
Address Reduction. Logical Address Reduction is described further 
in Chapter 3. 


2.2.4 Logical Inout/Output 

Most FHP systems will use separate hardware to perform 
Input/Output (I/O) operations in parallel with host machine 
operations. When a process requires I/O, a Physical I/O Directive 
(PIOD) is generated and sent to the I/O system's processor. The 
process making the request is then released while another process 
uses the available processor. When the I/O operation for the first 
process is complete, the process is again eligible to share proces- 
sor resources. 

The I/O system is responsible for receiving PlODs and conver- 
ting them into Device I/O Directives (DIODs). DIODs are used to 
pass data both to and from an I/O device like a disk or tape drive. 
The high-level language programmer does not control these I/O 
functions himself; the generation of PIQDs and their transformation 
to DIODs is controlled by the system. 
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2.? Namespace Addressing 

Our explanation of S-languages indicated that an 3-language 
interpreter (3-interpreter) is responsible for examining an S” 
language instruction's opcode and directing the host machine's 
operation. An S-language instruction's operands are referenced 
independently by Namespace Addressing. FHP's Namespace Addressing 
provides a flexible operand addressing mechanism that can be 
accelerated easily. 

FHP systems use Namespace Addressing to automatically convert 
an 3-language operand name into the operand's description or 
current value. These two functions are called operand resolution 
and operand evaluation. R e s o 1 v i no an operand name returns the 
operand's complete logical descriptor. Logical descriptors contain 
an operand's starting logical address (UID and offset), length, and 
type. Eva Lu.aLi.aa a name returns an operand's current value/ 
length, and type. 


2.3.1 Name Table Entries 

An S-language operand's description is not carried in the 
S-language instruction. FHP systems' high-level language compilers 
automatically place descriptions of each item referenced by a 
procedure ooject into structures called Name Table Entries (NTEs). 
NTts reside in the procedure's Name Table, which holds up to 2**16 
"entries. A Name Table is placed in a procedure object with the 
procedure's S-languaae instruction stream and header information. 
4*he procedure's Procedure Environment Descriptor (PED) has a Name 
Table Pointer CNTP) that locates its Name Table. A name taken from 
the S-language instruction stream indexes into the Name Table to 
locate the name's Name Table Entry. 


tcS 


Figure 2-lP. Name Table and Name Table Entries 


Ihe FHP architecture defines two kinds of Name Table Entry. 
Short (64-bit) NTEs contain information needed to evaluate all 
operand names except names that represent arrays or data with a 
displacement into an object of more than 2**16 bits. Long NTEs 
contain information for referencing array elements or operands that 
are displaced more than 2**16 bits into an object. 
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The structure of the N T E allows addressing modes similar to those 
provided by conventional architectures, such as; direct and 
indirect, indexed, base, and base indexed. A short Name Table 
Entry contains the following fields; 

* F I ags 

* Type 

* Length 

* Base 

* Displacement 


The long NTE contains all of the above information as well as 
index, inter-element spacing, and extended displacement fields. 
These Name Table Entry fields are described below. 

The Haas, field indicates whether the NTE is short or long, 
and if long, whether the NTE represents an element of an array or a 
large-displacement operand. The flags field also indicates whether 
the length, base, or IES fields contain actual values, or names 
which must be evaluated. Resolving or evaluating an NTE can be 
recursive (which requires the resolution or evaluation of other 
names). For example, an NTE ' s length field can contain a name which 
is eventually evaluated to an integer value that represents an 
operand's length. The flags field also specifies base indirection. 
If base indirection is indicated, the name in the base field is 
evaluated and the result used as a pointer to another location. 

The non-archi tectural Has field is available for use by 
S-language interpreters to indicate the operand's type (integer* 
floating point number, etc.). The last part of this field has 
operand alignment (justification) information. 

f h e LaaSLi-tl field denotes the bit length of the operand value 
that will be read or written. 

Namespace Addressing locates operands using base/displacement 
calculations. The ka&S field designates one of three Architectural 
Base Registers (A6Rs) that contain logical addresses (DID and 
offset). The specified ABR value is used as a base logical address 
when the NTE is interpreted. The base field can also contain a 
name which eventually references an ABR. The next section descri" 
bes how ABRs are used in base/displacement calculations. 

The di s p I acem ent field is a signed literal value, which is 
added to the 32-bit offset of the NTE base value. Displacement is 
a lfe-bit value in a short NTE and a 32-bit value using the long 
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NTE's displacement extension field. 

The long Name Table Entry supplies three additional fields: 

* Index 

* Inter-element Spacing (IES) 

* Extended displacement 

The index and Inter-element Spacing fields are used to locate 
elements of arrays. The in.d,s,&. field is a name whose evaluation 
yields the value of an element's subscript. For example* the ' I ' 
part of the expression ACI) is A's index value. Namesoace Addres - 
sing locates an element of a one-dimensional array (a vector) by 
interpreting two names. Namespace Addressing can reference e 1 e ” 
ments of multi -dimensional arrays by interpreting two names for 
each dimension. A two-dimensional array such as B ( J * K ) requires 
that Namespace Addressing interpret four names. A three- 

dimensional array like C ( I * J * K ) requires the interpretation of six 
names. In Chapter 3* we show how Namespace Addressing locates an 
element of a one-dimensional array. 

The ID-Le rr e 1 em^nf Sg^c j ng (IES) field specifies the difference 
between the starting addresses of two successive vector elements. 
The IES field can contain the name of an unsigned integer value* or 
the value itself. Namespace Addressing multiplies the value of the 
element's subscript by the value of the IES field to locate the 
proper array element. 

The third field in the long NTE is the 16-bit extended displa- 
cement field. This field is concatenated with the short NTE's 
displacement field to reference operands that are displaced more 
than 2**16 bits into an object. 


2.3.2 Interpreting N T E s 

An operand's NTE and Architectural Base Register information 

is used to create the operand's lo.2iC.aJ 2a§.£ 1?1 Rl Q .C - A logical 

descriptor contains an operand's starting logical address (UID and 
offset)* length, type* and alignment information. 
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Figure 2-17. Converting a Name Table Entry to a Logical Descriptor 
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CAPTIOim: Namespace Addressing uses S-i ns t rue t i on 
operand names as indexes into a procedure's Name Table. 
An operand name's Name Table Entry contains the infor- 
mation that Namespace Address i nq uses to calculate the 
ooeranu's logical address. 

A logical address consists of a U1D and an offset. 
The U)L> identifies trie object that contains the 
operand; the offset specifies the operand's starting 
location within the object. 

A system's S-lamuage interpreter examines each 
S-language instruction's opcode independently of 
Namespace Ad pressing. The S-internreter's mi cropro* 
grammed routines direct the host macnine as it performs 
the specified operation. 
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Interpreting M T E s 


Namespace Addressing produces logical descriptors using 
base/d isplacement calculations. The base part of a calculation is 
taken from the value in one of three Architectural Base Registers 
( ABRs ) . 

The three ABRs provide a process' "windows" to the FHP address 
space. Each of the ABRs contain a logical address that locates one 
of a process' data storage structures. The Procedure Base Pointer 
(PBP) locates the currently executing procedure object's code. The 
Static Data Pointer ( S D P ) locates a procedure's static data storage 
area. The Frame Pointer CFP) locates a procedure's arguments and 
automatic data. We discuss the Frame Pointer's use further in 
"Multi-programmed FrlP Systems/ 1 later in this chapter. 

ABRs are managed by an ooeratina system^ and are invisible to 
high-level language programmers. The operating system sets a 
process' ABR values when it creates the process. The ABR values 
are part of a process' state and are saved when a process is 
removed from a processor. The system automatically changes ABRs' 
contents as the result of operations like procedure calls and 
returns. To protect a process' integrity, high-level language 
programmers may not explicitly manipulate an ABR's contents. 

The displacement part of the calculation determines the 
operand's location relative to its base ABR. Displacement is 
expressed as a signed literal value that is added to the offset 
portion of the base. 

Figure 2-18 below illustrates how Namespace Addressing locates 
operands and returns their values to a processor. 
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Figure 2-18. Locating Operands using the Name Table 


2.3.3 Branching 

Namespace Addressing provides a branching facility that lets 
you execute S-language instructions out of sequence. Recall that 
each FHP process uses the 112-bit S-language Program Counter (PC). 
80 bits of the PC contain the procedure object's UID. The system 
automatically increments the PC's 32-bit offset as S-language 
instruction stream syllables are fetched by a processor. 

Information in S-language operand syllables can be used to 
modify the sequential flow through a procedure object's 
instructions. An S-language operation code (opcode) can designate 
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an operand's contents as a branch that is relative to the PC. The 
PC relative branch value is taken directly from an operand syllable 
and added to the PC's offset value. 

An opcode can also designate a branch location anywhere in the 
procedure (an absolute branch). The value of the absolute branch 
is obtained by evaluating an N T E to produce a 32-bit offset. This 
offset is added to the value in the Procedure Base Pointer A B R . 
The result replaces the S-language Program Counter's offset value. 


i£i^^aL£a_l^a.01£._I^ul£_LD.t£X._LC.i.£L£L£LaLiQXt 

Most models of the FHP architecture will use a non" 
architectural Name £,a£.il£ to accelerate NTE interpretation and 
directly convert operand names to logical descriptors. The perfor- 
mance advantage of a Name Cache is discussed further in Chapter 3. 
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Figure 2-19. Name Cache Acceleration 
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2.4 Bit Granularity 

Conventional architectures are usually restricted to addres- 
sing schemes based on word size. Some architectures use 16-bit 
words# others use 32-bit words# and so on. Computers with a 
relatively large word size like 32 bits can perform powerful 
operations during each instruction cycle. Popular "supermini" and 
"mainframe" computers generally use word lengths of 32 bits of 
more. 


Word- based addressing does not always fulfill the requirements 
of high-level languages or the data they process. For example# 
fixed word-length systems do not deal effectively with boolean 
(bit) manipulations. An architecture need not be restricted to 
fixed# word-length manipulations. It can# in fact# be more effi- 
cient by letting the source language define word lengths. FHP uses 
bit-granular addressing to eliminate the restrictions of fixed 
word-length systems. 


E tl£ la JSL LLr£iiaaiLla£- Addraaaiaa 

Bit granularity is the most adaptable form of addressing# 
because it lets you define and manipulate structures of any length. 
Since bit granularity can deal primitively with arbitrary bit 
fields# it lets FHP process high-level languages like SPL naturally 
and efficiently. 

The FHP architecture has no notion of a "word" in the tradi- 
tional sense of a f i xed- 1 engt h # addressable unit. To compare an 
FHP system's word size to that of a conventional architecture# you 
can look at FHP system's internal data path width. For example# 
the FHP SPRINT has 32-bit internal data paths. In FHP# the smal- 
lest addressable unit is a single bit# and the largest is a com- 
plete object of (2**32)-l bits. FHP's bit-granular architecture 
will match the requirements of a wide range of existing or future 
high-level languages. 
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2.5 FHP's Security System 

Computer security is becoming very important to system users* 
but conventional architectures do little to support comprehensive 
security measures. Security should include protection of user 
data, system data, and the physical facility. 

These are some design considerations for a well-protected 
archi tecture: 

* Design security measures so they can be easily implemented 
in hardware. This will allow efficient performance; 

* Let access to data be controlled by its owner. 

* Let "no access" be the protection mechanism's default 
condition. 

* Keep the protection mechanism flexible but simple. Ela- 
borate Protection mechanisms are difficult to design* 
verify, and implement. Simple protection methods usually 
have fewer loopholes than more elaborate approaches. 
Simple methods also reaui re less system overhead. 

FHP is a secure architecture that controls what rights a user, 
called a sub je ct , has to an object's primitive or extended 
operations. Recall that all primitive objects provide data and 
non-data-mode operations. Data-mode operations are read, write* 
and execute; non-data-mode operations let you access and manipulate 
an object's attributes. A subject's rights to perform these 

operations are contained in an object's Access Control List ( ACL T . 

In the next three sections, we discuss how FHP systems control 
a subject's access rights to primitive and Extended-type Objects. 


2.5.1 Subjects 

An FHP process is always associated with, or "bound," to a 
s ubject . The orocess performs work only for that subject. An FHP 
subject contains more information than just a user's name. Sub- 
jects have three components whose contents are compared to the 
three subject components in an object's ACL entry. One component 
is reserved for future use. A subject's three architecturally 
defined components are: 
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* 

* 

* 


who the process performs for? the pri ncipal ; 

the identity of the Process bound to the subject! and 

where the process performs* a domai n - 


I The system assigns 60-bit UlDs to each of these components. 
I It assigns null UlDs (all zeros) to components which can match any 
I ACL principal* process* or domain. 
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Figure 2-20. An FHP Subject's Three Components 



The o r i nc io al is the name of the user who "owns" the process. 
A principal can represent a person's name* the name of a group* or 
all users of the system. 

The operating system controls programs by running them in 
£DQQQ£££.S.- A subject's process component value (a UID) is set by 
the operating system. System programmers can use a subject's 
process component to let only certain processes access an object. 
For example* if you set an ACL entry's process value to 14* then a 
subject must be bound to process 14 to reference the object. 


i2Q.2L2.lD-S: add another powerful dimension to FHP's security 
mechanism by assigning access rights to procedures. Domains let 
you control what subject is bound to a process* as each procedure 
is run. Domains let you create protective "walls" around groups of 
procedure objects. 


One of a procedure object's attributes is its Domain of 
Execution (DOE). A procedure with no specific DOE can execute in 
any domain. If you specify a DOE for a procedure* that procedure 
can be called from any domain, but can execute only in the s p e c i “ 
fied DOE. 


A subject's principal and process values can not change during 
the life of a process. A subject's domain value automatically 
changes when the process executes a procedure in another domain 
(see Figure 2-21). The subject's domain value automatically 
returns to its original state when execution in the target pro" 
cedure completes. This feature lets programmers give a process 
temporary access rights to a procedure. Therefore* systems need 
not expend resources to create another process when a user process 
requires operating system assistance. The system continues to 
execute the original process* but the process' access rights are 
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changed when it runs in another domain, 
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Figure 2-21. Process Executing Procedures From Different Domains 


An FHP system can have any number of domains. For example? 
the SPRINT E/110 has three domains: two used by the operating 
system and one by system users. 


Loiiia^Lia9.-.£aLis.£.L^_^nd-i£.L„tQ.L£i£s. 

A subject's ACL entry values need not match a calling Subject 
exactly. The three values in a subject's ACL entry can be specific 
or general. This lets programmers "fine-tune" which subject or 
group of subjects has access to an object. An example of an 
general subject entry is l*,*,0psys), which matches any principal 
and any process in the operating system (Upsys) domain. The star 
( * ) is a template that matches any component value. A subject 
entry such as [Ash, 11, user] is specific? it matches only the 
principal £&h. and Process 11 running in the user domain. 


2.5.2 Protecting Primitive Objects 

Every FHP object has a primitive Access Control List (ACL). 
An ACL contains a li£l of entries with the name of every subject 
who can reference the object? and indicates which primitive opera- 
tions each subject can perform. The subject/ACL relationship lets 
programmers deny attempts to execute a data object, write into a 
procedure object? or change an object's attributes. 

For example? the ACL entry [Jones,*?*] [R,E], means that Jones 
has the right to read CR) and execute CE) an object? but may not 
write (w) into the object or change its attributes [see Figure 2-22 
below). The ACL entry, [*,*,*] [R,W], would mean that all subjects 
(represented by '*') can read and write an object. 

In Figure 2-22 below, Flinn can read, write and execute object 
117. Flinn also has non-data mode access rights to the object. A 
subject with non-aata mode access to an object is considered its 
owner. An object's owner can delete the object, or change its 
attributes and ACL. 
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Figure 2-22 . Protecting a Primitive Object 


2.5.3 Protecting Extended-type Objects 

Vie discussed Extended-type Objects and Extended-type Managers 
( E T M s ) earlier in this chapter. The FHP architecture has flexible 
mechanisms to control access to ETms and their associated 
Extended-type Objects. F H P ' s extended protection mechanism is an 
enhanced version of the subject/ACL relationship that we discussed 
above . 


E x t ended-t y pe Objects can have Extended Access Control Lists 
(EACLs) in addition to their Primitive A C L s . An EACL contains 

entries that describe a subject's rights to perform extended 
operations. A subject's right to perform an extended operation is 
verified in three steps: 

1) The operating system checks the ETM's ACL to ensure that 
the subject can execute the ETM's procedures. 

2) An ETM procedure examines the extended object's EACL to 
verify that the subject can perform the requested 
ope rat i on . 

3) The operating system checks the Extended-type Object's ACL 
to ensure that the subject has the proper primitive access 
rights to the Extended-type Object. 


There are many ways of establishing a protection scheme with 
this three-step orocedure. We illustrate one way with the follow- 
ing example. Our example shows a typical method of protecting a 
group of Extended-type Objects. 


EjLameLa_al_E.2LLe.adfid_EjLQt.acJt.iaa 

Please refer to Figure 2-23 below as you read this section. 
Assume that a Programmer has created an Extended-type Object 
Manager (ETM) that manages a group of stacks. This ETM (010 38846) 
has four procedures; creating a stack, deleting a stack, pushing 
data onto a stack, and popping data from a stack. Recall that you 
can store data by Pushing it on the stack. You retrieve this data 
by popping it from the stack. 
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For simplicity, we show two stacks: one dedicated to the 
subject Jones, and one dedicated to subject Smith. We want to let 
Jones and Smith perform push ana pop operations on their respective 
stacks only; we do not want them to create or delete stacks. The 
only subject who can create or delete stacks is Lewis, who has more 
authority than Jones or Smith. 

The figure below shows kinds of access control list: the ETM's 
ACL, and the Extended-type Object's EACLs and ACLs. What do these 
access control lists tell us? The ETM's ACL indicates that any 
subject ( * ) can execute the four procedures in the ETM (U1D 38846). 
Lewis subject can execute & Q.d modify the procedures in the ETM, as 
well as change the ETM's attributes. 

Mot ice that the ETM's Domain of Execution (DOE) is set to the 
operating system domain (Opsys). This means that a process execu- 
ting any procedure in this ETM has its subject's domain component 
value changed to UE.S.X5.. 

Each stack object has its own EACL. The ETM's procedures are 
responsible for examining an EACL to determine a subject's access 
rights. The EACL for Jones' stack indicates that Jones can perform 
push and pop operations on the stack. Lewis can perform all four 
operations: push, pop, create, and delete. No other subjects can 
read or manipulate the data in this stack. The same is true for 
Smith's stack. Smith can perform the extended operations push and 
pop, while Lewis can perform all four operations. No other subject 
can access Smith's stack. 

The stack objects are further protected by their primitive 
ACLs. In this example, these ACLs allow read and write access to 
the stack objects from the operating system domain only. 
Therefore, processes running in other domains cannot manipulate 
these stacks. The pop operation requires read access to the 
Extended-type Object, the push operation requires write access. 
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Figure 2-23. Protecting Extended-type Objects 


2.5.4 Bounds Checking 

FHP's security system tests each reference to an object to 
make sure that the reference stays within the bounds of the object. 
One of an object's attributes is its size, expressed in bits. A 
protection error is signalled if you try to read data past an 
object's maximum length. An error is also signalled if you try to 
write more data into an object than it can hold. The system can 
increase the size of the object when an extent error occurs. 


2.5.5 Architectural Call 

One of the most important parts of FhP's security system is 
provided by a system function called Archi tectura l taJLL* Architec- 

tural Call guarantees secure inter and intra-procedure object 
calls. FhP S-languages have similar Architectural Call instruc” 
tions which are issued when one procedure calls another. The 
high-level language programmer does not explicitly issue Architec” 
tural Calls; a call from a high-level language implies that an 
Architectural Call will be performed. 

Architectural Call instructions use a pointer to specify the 
call's target procedure. The call instruction also specifies the 
number of arguments it is passing and identifies each argument by 
name. 

An Architectural Call has three basic steps, followed by a 
return function. The next section describes each step. Architec - 
tural Call: 

1) saves the calling procedure's environmental information; 

2) validates the calling subject's rights to the target 
procedure; and 

3) prepares the target procedure's environment. 


First, information about the calling procedure is saved so 
that it can continue after control returns from the target 
procedure. Second, the target procedure's Domain of Execution 
(DOE) is compared to the calling subject's domain value, and the 
target procedure's ACL is compared to the calling subject. A 
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cross-domain Architectural Call is performed if the target pro- 
cedure has a DOE different from the calling subject's domain value* 
A cross-domain call automatically changes the calling subject's to 
the DOE of the target procedure. On return, the subject's domain 
value is returned to its pre-call setting. 

Architectural Call also tests to make sure that the calling 
procedure has the proper access rights to any a.£3U!ae.Q.LS. that it 
tries to pass to the target procedure. If the Architectural Call 
fails because the subject does not have proper access rights to 
arguments or the target procedure, an error is signalled, and the 
call mechanism suspends the reference. The calling process will 
not disturb any procedure in any other domain. 

Architectural Call's third step is to examine the target 
procedure's Procedure Environment Descriptor, prepare the 
procedure's environment, and begin executing its S- instructions. 


A process running on an FHP system will usually encounter a 
number of programmer calls for operating system assistance. If we 
assume that this process is executing in a user domain, then system 
calls are made to procedures that reside in an operating system 
dom a i n . 

In the Architectural Call example shown in Figure 2-24 below/ 
Procedures 0, 1, and 2 are in the user domain. Procedures 3, 4/ 
and 5 are in the operating system domain. Notice that Procedure 4 
can not be called directly from any procedure in the user domain/ 
because its ACL entry's domain value is Q.&SXS. • Also/ Procedure 5 
may not be called from any procedure that is not being run by 
Process 1/ because its ACL entry's process component is 1. 

Let's assume that Process 14 runs Procedure 0 to completion/ 
then begins executing Procedure 1. This procedure then issues a 
call to Procedure 3. Procedure 3's DOE indicates that it is in the 
operating system domain. One of Procedure 3's ACL entries is 
[Jones,*/*] [R/El. This entry lets any suoject with a Jones princi- 
pal component read or execute the object. 

Architectural Call changes Process 14's domain component from 
the user domain to the operating system domain. Architectural Call 
now checks the new subject's rights to access the target procedure 
by examining the target procedure's ACL. This access right check 
shows that Process 14 can call and execute Procedure 4/ because the 
new subject matches the subject template in the ACL entry. Note 
that Procedure 5 still cannot be called from Process 14/ because 
the procedure's ACL specifies a process component of 1. 
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Architectural Call 

When Procedure 3 has completed/ Architectural Call automati- 
cally returns the subject's domain component to "user/" which 
restores the subject's original access privileges. 
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Figure 2-24. Architectural Call **See attached drawing** 
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2.5.6 Accelerated Protection Checking 

Checking a subject's access rights to an FHP object can be 
accelerated with system tables and caches. Most FHP systems will 
perform protection checking by comparing an active subject to an 
active object. This information would be stored in a table called 
the Active Primitive Access Matrix (ARAM). 

Chapter 3 describes how the A P A M and a protection cache can be 
used to accelerate protection checking. 
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2.6 Multi -programmed F H P Systems 

Up to now # we have described how an FHP system runs a single 
process. The FHP architecture provides multi-programming features 
to support multiple users. M ulti-p rogramm in g lets multiple proces- 
ses use Virtual Processors to share the resources of a single host 
machine. Mu 1 t i -p rog rammed systems use system resources efficiently# 
if one process were waiting for something like I/O service# another 
process could use the idle host machine. When the first process' 
I/O is complete# the process can again contend for host machine 
resources. 

This section introduces some FHP features that support mul- 
tiple user applications. Multiple user scheduling is supported by 
an architecturally defined Kernel operating system. We describe 
how processes and processors are scheduled# and how a system saves 
a suspended process' state. We also describe how FHP systems use 
Virtual Processors (VPsJ to support multiple user applications. 


2.6.1 Process-to-processor Scheduling 

In multi-programmed applications# host machine sharing is 
controlled by system software. The system automatically allocates 
processor resources with mode 1 -dependent scheduling algorithms. 

Figure 2-25 below shows how multiple processes share an FHP 
system's host machine. Notice the two levels of scheduling: the 
higher level allocates processes to Virtual Processors; the lower 
level shares the host machine among the Virtual Processors. An FHP 
process' architectural contract is with a Virtual Processor. FHP 
systems use Virtual Processors to efficiently manage valuable 
system resources such as memory and CPU time. 

A Virtual Processor provides a richer and more powerful 
interface than that provided by a host machine's hardware and 
firmware alone. An FHP Virtual Processor uses a combination of 
software and firmware to enhance the user-visible interface to a 
system's host machine. Virtual Processors (VPsJ provide an inter- 
face between a system's host machine and FHP processes. 

Different models of the architecture can accelerate selected 
VP functions into the host machine without disturbing the the 
process-to-VP interface. A process is not aware of this 
acceleration; the process simply runs faster. 

A Drocess need not run to completion on a specific Virtual 
Processor, because all VPs sharing a host machine present the same 
appearance to a process. A process may begin running on VP 'A', be 
pre-empted# and finish running on VP ' B ' . Process# VP# and host 
machine management is provided by operating system software# and is 
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Process-t o-processor Scheduling 


invisible to high-level language programmers . 

The system manager establishes the number of VPs in a system. 
The number of VPs is based on the system's user load and the 
resources available to the system, such as the amount of main 
memory. 
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Figure 2-25. Scheduling Multiple FHP Processes 


Multiple-user FHP systems normally have more processes than 
VPs, so that processes compete for Virtual Processors. In Figure 
2-24 above, the value of ' n ' is greater than value of 'X'. Proces- 
ses compete for Virtual Processor service based on the process' 
relative priorities. Therefore, FHP systems must be able to save 
information aoout a Process' environment so that the process can be 
restarted if it is suspended. This information is called the 
process' state. A process' s,L3.i.a is a snapshot of its environment 
at the instant it is suspended (removed from a processor). 

An FHP process' state has two parts: macro-state and 
micro-state. Macro-state includes information about a process' 
currently active procedure. Macro-state includes: the values in 
the currently active procedure's Architectural base Registers; the 
offset portion of the S-language Program Counter; the location of 
the procedure's current activation record; and the location of the 
procedure's Entry Descriptor. 

Micro-state includes information about a Virtual Processor and 
its supporting host machine. This includes the value in the host 
machine's micro-program counter, identity of the process' subject, 
and other machine-dependent data structures. FHP processes use 
dedicated stack objects to allocate a procedure's storage space, 
and save process state. Macro-state and micro-state can not be 
modified by a target procedure. 


2.6.2 A Process' Stacks 

Each FHP process has two types of stacks: architecturally 
defined user stacks. and a model-dependent per-process sec u re st ack 
(See Figure 2-26 below). User stacks maintain procedures' activa- 
tion records. An activation record contains data that a procedure 
can modify each time the system runs (activates) the procedure. 
The record also contains and pointers to any arguments the pro- 
cedure uses. Each procedure activation has access to its own, 
independent activation record in a user stack. 
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The secure stack is used as a convenient means of saving a 
process' macro-state and micro-state. Storing this information on 
the secure stack guarantees that Architectural Calls do not com- 
promise a system's security. Target procedures cannot modify a 
calling procedure's state information. 

These stacks are implemented as extended-type objects of type 
"user stack" ana "secure stack." Both stacks have stack headers 
that provide information about the stack's type and size. Data in 
the stacks is contained in stack frames. The system locates a 
stack frame using the stack's frame pointer; which is a 32-bit 
offset into the stack object. Frames are "pushed" onto the top of 
a stack by moving the stack's frame pointer away from the stack 
header; frames are "popped" from the stack by moving the frame 
pointer toward the stack header. 
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Figure 2-26. A Process' Stacks 


A process has one user stack for each domain that the process 
runs in. For example, a process in a system with three domains has 
three user stacks. Processes automatically switch user stacks when 
a procedure in the process initiates a cross-domain call. 

User stacks contain non-secure information for procedure 
calls. The stack also contains pointers to any arguments that a 
procedure is passing in the call. 

User stacks also contain data that a procedure modifies each 
time the procedure is activated. This is the procedure's automat -j c. 
daia. Automatic data includes variables that a procedure uses for 
temporary storage. Automatic data storage locations are generated 
each time a procedure is activated. Saving a procedure's activa- 
tion records in a user stack supports re-entrant 3-language 
procedures. This means that more than one process can execute FHP 
procedures concurrently. Each activation of a procedure within a 
domain has its own automatic storage area in a user stack frame. 


£e£.u££_S.Lac.k 

Each FHP process has one secure stack. Information in the 
secure stack is accessed by operating system procedures only. 
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The secure stack guarantees that Architectural Calls do not 
compromise a system's security. P roc edu r e-t o-p roc edu re linkage 
information is placed on this stack, so that proper returns are 
guaranteed. During an Architectural Call, macro-state and micro- 
state state information is collected and pushed onto the secure 
stack's top frame. This frame is removed from the stack when the 
call is complete, so that a Virtual Processor and the host machine 
can be returned to their pre-call state. 

Static data, which is common to all activations of a 
procedure, is kept in a separate static data area. This area/ 
contained in a data ooject, is located by the procedure's Static 
Data Pointer A8R. The logical address in the Static Data Pointer 
ABR is saved as part of a process' macro-state. 


aujam^Liz.iaQ_A_E.La£.a5.s.l_£.av.i£2.Qms.Qt 

A simplified view of an FHP process' environment is summarized 
in Figure 2-27 below. This illustration shows a process' storage 
areas, stacks, and pointers to important data structures. 
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Figure 2-27. A Process' Environment 
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2.7 Summary 

This chapter has outlined many of the FHP architecture's major 
features/ including; 

* 3-languages and dynamically switched S-language 
i nterpreters/ 

* FHP's universal memory/ which contains uniquely named 
ob j ects; 

* Namespace Addressing/ used to address FHP's memory; and 

* FHP's powerful security system. 

The next chapter shows you now these features are integrated into 
the architecture/ and gives examples of unaccelerated and accelera* 
ted FHP addressing. The chapter also shows how FHP systems convert 
logical descriptors into main memory addresses, 

--End of Chaotsr-- 
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Chapter 3 

FHP System Addressing Summary 


In the previous chapter/ we introduced the FHP architecture's 
individual features and discussed their contribution to efficient 
processing of high-level language programs. This chapter shows how 
these features are integrated and gives examples of unaccelerated 
and accelerated addressing. The chapter; 

1 ) summarizes FHP addressing and protection checking; 

2 ) describes how typical FHP systems can apply basic accelera- 
tion techniques to addressing and Protection checking; 

3 ) describes how typical FHP systems address data in main 
(physical) memory; and 

4) demonstrates how FHP systems can use inexpensive semicon- 
ductor memories to further accelerate addressing and 
protection checking. 


3.1 Architectural Addressing Summary 

This section presents the steps that an u naccel erate d FHP 
system uses to transform an 3-language operand name into the 
operand's logical address. We use two examples to demonstrate 
FHP's addressing and protection checking functions. The first 
example shows you how an FHP system references a scalar operand. 
This example uses one of the simple FORTRAN S-language instructions 
introduced in Chapter ?. The second example describes how FHP 
systems address a more complex structure; an element of a single 
dimension array. Both examples contain simplified illustrations of 
the data structures used by FHP's addressing and protection check- 
ing mechanisms. 


Figure 3-1 below illustrates how an unaccelerated FHP system 
creates an operand's logical address. This figure applies to both 
addressing examples presented in this section. 
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Figure 3-1. Architectural 
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Referencing a Scalar Operand 


For our first addressing example/ assume that an FHF process 
is running a procedure for the user Jones. Let's say that the 
procedure's instruction stream contains the FORTRAN S-language 
statement IADD? L,I that we used Chapter 2 This statement requires 
that the system return the value of the variable ' L ' , so that the 
processor's arithmetic unit can add this value to 'I'/ and place 
the result into 'I'. We'll assume that the 'L' variable contains a 
16-bit integer value. 

The following example describes how F H P systems use Namespace 
Addressing to locate the value of the variable ' L ' r and how protec” 
I tion checking is performed. 


3. 1.1.1 Remove Operand Name From Instruction Stream 


The first step (Figure 3-2) is to remove the operand's numeri- 
cal name from the Procedure object's instruction stream. A FORTRAN 
compiler creates the operand's name and corresponding Name Table 
Entry (NTE) and places the NTE into the procedure's Name Table. 
We'll assume that the numerical name that the compiler assigned to 
the variable ' L ' is 123. 
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Figure 3-2. Names in the 3-instruction 

The information required to remove the operand is the operand 
length ' k ' / which is found in the procedure's Procedure Environment 
Descriptor (RED). ' k ' will he either 8 or 16 bits; for this 
example/ assume that ' k ' is 8 bits. The currently executing 
S-language instruction is located by the S-language Program Counter 
(PC). The PC always points to the beginning of an instruction's 
operation code. The PC is automatically incremented by the number 
of bits in an instruction when the processor executes the 
instruction. 


3. 1.1. 2 Index Into Name Table to Produce NTE 

The name (123) of the variable 'L' is used as an index into 
the procedure's Name Table. Namespace Addressing uses the Name 
Table Pointer (NTP) to locate the proper Name Table. The NTP is 
contained in the procedure's Procedure Environment Descriptor. 
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pace Addressing interprets to create the operand's description# in 
our case# information describing the 16-bit integer variable 'L'. 
L's NTE expresses the operand's location in terms of a base ana a 
displacement from the base. The base part of the calculation 
resolves to one of three currently defined Architectural Base 
Registers C A 8 R s ) . we say "resolves" to an ABR because the base 
field in the Name Table Entry can contain a name that Namespace 
Addressing must convert to an ABR. The displacement part of the 
calculation locates the operand's starting location relative to the 
specified ABR value. 

I he other fields in the NTE specify the operand's length# 
type# and alignment (justification). The flags field specifies how 
the other fields in the NTE will be interpreted. The flags field in 
our example NTE indicates that the operand is described by a short 
NTE# is right- justified# ana that the base field represents an ABR. 

The long NTE would be used if our example operand were longer 
than 16 bits# or an element of an array. The long NTE has fields 
with the array's index and Inter-element Spacing (IBS)# used to 
calculate an element's location. We give you an example of how 
Namespace Addressing references an element in an array later in 
this chaoter. 

This example NTE is shown in Figure 3-3 below. 
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Figure 3-3. The Short Name Table Entry for Name 183 


3. 1.1. 3 Name Table Entry Interpretation 

Namespace Addressing now interprets variable L's NTE to 
produce the variable's logical descriptor. The system examines the 
NTE Flags field to determine what Namespace Addressing "addressing 
mode" is to be used. Our example NTE's flags field indicate that 
it is a short NTE and that the variable is right-justified. The 
flags field also indicates that the NTE's base value is in the ABR 
specified in the base field. 

The system uses the NTE's base and displacement information to 
calculate the operand's logical address (UID and offset). The base 
for our example is the logical address in the Frame Pointer ABR. 
This means that the operand's value is local to each activation of 
the procedure and is in the procedure's user stack. The NTE's 
displacement value indicates that the operand is located 16048 bits 
from the Frame Pointer ABR's current location. We'll assume that 
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the logical address in the Frame Pointer is [3625/10241. This 
means that the Frame Pointer is located at an offset of 1024 bits 
into object number 3625. Therefore/ variable L ' s starting location 
is at (1024 t 16048) = 17072 bits into object 3625. 

A logical descriptor consists of an F H P logical address (DID 
and offset) and the operand's type and length. A system can use 
this descriptor to address the operand anywhere in the system's 
logical address space. The logical descriptor for our example 
operand is shown in Figure 3-4 below. This logical descriptor 
indicates that the operand is located 17072 bits into the object 
named. by (JID 5625. Note that information about the operand that is 
not used in the U I D and offset calculation (length/ type/ ana 
alignment) is passed through to the logical descriptor. Figure 3-5 
shows the location of our example operand in the object. 
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Figure 3-4. Logical Descriptor for the Variable ' L ' 
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Figure 3-5. Location of the 'L ' Operand in FHP's Logical Address 

Space 


3. 1.1. 4 Validate Subject's Rights to Access the Operand 

Protection checks must be performed before a system can 
actually reference an operand. FhP's Protection mechanism examines 
the subject's access rights using the referenced object's Access 
Control List (ACL). If we assume that the Jones process is making 
the reference/ then the Jones subject must have read privileges to 
UID 3625. Information about the object's attributes and Access 
Control List (ACL) is found in a Logical Allocation Unit Directory 
(LAUD) . 

A system error is signal led if Jones does not have read access 
to the object that contains the value of operand 'L'. In this 
example/ the object is a "user stack" E x t endec-t y pe Object ana the 
' L ' opera no is located in one of its stack frames. 

The protection system also examines the operand's length to 
make sure that the reference does not exceed the bounds of the 
object. The object's length is one of the attributes found in the 
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3 . 1 . 1 . 4 Validate Subject's Rights to Access the Operand 

Logical Allocation Unit Directory. You are not allowed to re" 
fere nee an operand that extends past the upper bound established by 
an ob j set's length. 

If the protection check fails, no further references are 
allowed, and the operating system signals a protection fault to the 
calling process. 
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Figure 3-6. Object 3625 's Access Control List 


The development of a logical descriptor is the last architec” 
turally defined step in FHP addressing. Models of the FhP archi- 
tecture can use different techniques to translate a logical 
descriptor's address information into a physical address. We use 
the logical descriptor shown in Figure 3-4 in a physical addressing 
example later in this chapter. 
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3. 1.1. 4 Validate Subject's Rights to Access the Operand 3 -b 

3.1.2 Referencing an Element of an Array 

Now let's look at a more complex# but common# high-level 
addressing requirement: referencing an element of an vector. 

Consider the FORTRAN statement: 

A = B ( J / K ) + C(L) 


This statement adas the 'J,K' element of the two-dimensional array 
'8' to the ' L ' element of the vector ' C ' . A simplifieo FORTRAN 
S-language expansion of this statement is: 

FADD 8 (base J,K),C (base L)#A 

Gur exam ole demonstrates how Namespace Addressing references 
the ' L ' element of the one dimensional array ' C ' (an element of a 
vector). Notice that a vector reference regui res that Namespace 
Addressing interpret two names: one names the vector; the other 
names the vector's index. 

We assume that our example vector is in the procedure's static 
data area# which means that it is located using the Static Data 
Pointer. Recall that the Static Data Area stores data that is used 
for multiple activations of a procedure. 


3. 1.2.1 Remove Operana Name From Instruction Stream 

The system begins the vector element reference by removing the 
vector C's name from the procedure object's instruction stream. 
Let's assume that the numerical "name" the compiler assigned to the 
variable ' C ' is 235. 


The compiler also creates an NTE to represent the value of C's 
index 'L'. We'll assume that this short NTE is indexed by the name 


237. 
t c A A 


73d 


O 


Figure 3-7. Names in S-instruction 


3. 1.2. 2 Index Into Name Table to Produce C's NTE 

The name (235) of the variable ' C ' is used as an index into 
the procedure's Name Table. The NTE for this example is shown in 
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3 . 1.2. 2 Index Into Name Table to Produce C's NTE 3-7 

Figure 3-6 Delow. Note that the content of the NTE's extended 
displacement ana reserved fields are not used in this example. 

tc45 

Figure 3-8. Long Name Table Entry for Name 235 


Namespace Addressing uses the NTE's flags field to determine 
that this is a long NTE, that the NTE represents an element of a 
vector, and that the Inter-element Spacing (IES) field contains a 
literal value. The content of the type field is not arch i tec” 
turally defined; the field can be used by S-language interpreters. 
The type field in our example indicates that the NTE represents a 
real variable (a floating point number). The NTE's base field 
indicates that the operand is located in the procedure's static 
data area. The length field specifies that each 'C' vector element 
is 32 bits long. The displacement field shows that the first 
element of the vector is found at a positive displacement of 2048 
bits from the logical address in the Static Data Pointer ABR. The 
Inter-element Spacing field indicates that successive elements of 
the vector are 32 bits aoart. Notice that the index field contains 
a name (217) that must be interpreted to find which element is 
being referenced. 


3. 1.2. 3 NTE Interpretation 

The NTEs for the variable 'C ' and the index ' L ' are now 
interpreted to oroduce a logical address. The first step is to 
interpret the index NTE to produce the vector element's index 
value. Interpreting the index NTE proceeds in exactly the same way 
as the interpretation of our example scalar operand. Let's say 
that evaluating the index name returns a value of 3. This means 
that we want to reference C (base 3), the third element of the ' C ' 
vector. 

Namespace Addressing now interprets NTE 235 to determine the 
vector's starting location. This location is 2048 bits from the 
value in the Static Data Pointer ABR. We'll assume that the Static 
Data Pointer's value is C U I L) = 2883 Offset = 0). This means that 
the vector's first element is located at offset zero in object 
2883. The system then multiplies the value of the index (3) by the 
IES value (32), and adds the result to the vector's starting 
location. This places our vector element at 2144 bits 
(2048+(3*32)) into the object. 

This two-step NTE interpretation has produced a logical 
descriptor which locates C (base 3) in object 2883. Figure 3-9 
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N T t Interpretation 
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shows this vector element's logical descriptor and Figure 3-10 
shows the vector's location in the object. 
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Figure i-9 . 


Example Logical 


Descriptor for C ( 3 1 
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Figure 3-10. Location of the Element C(3) in an Object 


Protection checking for this example is 
previous example and is not repeated here. 


the 


same 


as 


in the 


This comoletes our summary of FHP's architecturally defined 
addressing and protection features. The following sections 
describe some non-a re h i t ec t u r a 1 (model-dependent) techniques that 
most FHP systems will use to accelerate logical addressing and 
protection checking. We also describe how typical FHP systems 
manage and address main memory. 


3.2 Acceleration Using System Tables 

The FHP architecture was designed so that a system's addres- 
sing and protection checking operations could be easily accelerated 
I with common hardware and software techniques. This design responds 
to Data General's goal of developing an architecture that adapts to 
technological advances. In this section/ we demonstrate how FHP 
systems can use system tables to quickly access frequently used 
address and protection checking data structures. 


Most FHP systems will use a technique called Logical Address 
Reduction ( L A R ) to accelerate the architecture's basic object 
addressing functions. LAW compresses 80-bit UIDs to smaller/ more 
easily managed A.c.LjLy.£_ Q.Li£.C.L_ CiU.dlLS.ILS (AUNs). Logical Address 
Reduction uses two system tables as data bases: the Active Object 
Table and Active Object Hash Table. 

FHP systems accelerate protection checking with the same type 
of technique used to compress UIDs. Protection checking accelera- 
tion uses Active Subject N umbers ( A S N s ) in conjunction with AQNs. 


The next 
system tables 


two sections describe how FHP systems can use per’ 
to accelerate addressing and protection checking. 
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3.2.1 Accelerated Logical Addressing 

FHP systems normally use a small subset of F H P ' s 2**80 availa- 
ble objects. This means that systems can accelerate object referen- 
ces by reducing the number of objects that a system can directly 
address at one time. These directly addressable objects are called 
a ctive objects. A system can obtain information about an active 
object's attributes without referring to a Logical Allocation Unit 
Directory (LAUD}. An active object is identified by its Active 
Object Number (AUN) which temoorarily replaces the object's UID. 
An AON is smaller and easier to manage than the UID that it tem- 
porarily replaces. Note that the Logical Address Reduction opera- 
tion only affects an object's name? no other information within or 
about the object is changed. For example* the FHP SPRINT uses 

1 A - b i t AONs. This means that an SPRINT can directly address up to 

2 * * 1 A active objects. 

AONs are local to a system and are not unique--they are 
reassigned when the system references an inactive object. Reas- 
signment will generally be made with a least recently used 
algorithm. 

Changing a logical descriptor's UID to an AON creates an 

idLeXCiaJ Lc.aic.aJ d£S.C£iai.C£ (see Figure 3-11 below). An internal 

logical descriptor contains the same information as a full logical 
descriptor except that the smaller* reusable AON is substituted for 
the 80-bit UID. Notice that there is no compression of the offset 
component of logical address; all FHP systems must be able to 
address bit fields of arbitrary length and location within any 
oo j ec t . 
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Figure 3-11. Logical Address Reduction (LAR) 


£.ci.iA6e_Llki£ci_lia.s.li_iccl£_cQ.a«icliiA£-^y.cci_Iccl£ 

Logical Address Reduction uses the Active Object Hash Table 
(AOHT) and Active Object Table (AOT) as data oases (see Figure 3“l2 
below). An object is active when it has an entry in the Active 
Object Fable. An AQT entry matches a UID to its temporary Active 
Object Number. An object's AOT entry also contains some frequently 
I used attribute information from the Logical Allocation Unit which 
contains the object. 

Searches through the Active Object Table are accelerated with 
a hash coding technique and the Active Object Hash Table. The AQHl 
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Accel erated 


accepts a UID's hash code value and 
Number that matches the hash code. 


Logical Addressing 
produces the Active 


Object 


To Demonstrate Logical Address Reduction using the AOT and 
A 0 H T / assume that an FHP program is referencing the same scalar 
operand in object 3625 that we used in our earlier addressing 
example. Remember that the logical descriptor for this operand 
reference is 176 bits long/ with 80 bits used to represent the 
object's U I D . Logical Address Reduction sends UID 3625 through a 
hashing operation that compresses the UID into a smaller hash code. 
The UID's hash code is then used as an index into the Active Object 
Hash Table. In this example/ the A 0 H T entry for the hash code of A 
contains the Active Object Number 383. 

The system now indexes the Active Object Table entry for AON 
383 and compares the referenced UID to the UID value in the AOT 
entry. This step is necessary because more than one UID can oe 
hashed to the same hash code number (called a collision). AOT 
entries have pointers (called threads) to other entries that have 
the same hash code. Our example indicates that UID 392 has the 
I same hash code as UID 3625. The special null thread (all zeros) in 
I entry number 798 means that this is the last entry for this parti- 
I cul ar t h read . 


The UID-to-AUN conversion fails if a UID has no Active Object 
Table entry. This means that the referenced object is inactive. 
In this case the system automatically deactivates a least recently 
used object so that its AON may be reassigned. The deactivated 
object's UID and attributes are removed from the AOT and replaced 
with the requested object's UID and attributes. 
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Figure 3-12. A Logical Address Reduction Example 

Figure 3-13 below illustrates the model-dependent internal 
logical descriptor whicn would be produced for our example. Notice 
that no reduction is performed on the operand's starting location 
(the offset) in the object. 
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Figure 3-13. A Typical Internal Logical Descriptor 
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3.2.2 Accelerated Protection Checking 

The ability to quickly determine a subject's access privileges 
is important to FHP system performance because access rights are 
checked each time an object is referenced. 

An FHP subject is identified by an 80-bit Unique Identifier 
(UID). Most FHP systems will temporarily assign a smaller Active 
Subject Number ( A S N ) to frequently used subjects. Like Active 
Object Numbers, A S N s are smaller and easier to manage than a 
subject's full, 80-bit Uni aue Identifier. Information about an 
active subject is contained in an Active Subject Table CAST) entry. 
An AST entry matches an active subject's Unique Identifier with its 
current Active Subject Number. 

An active subject's rights to access an active object are 
contained in a non-arch itectural system table called the Ac tive 
P rimiti v e ,, Acc ess M atrix (APAM). The APAM has active subjects as 
one axis and active objects as the other axis Csee Figure 3-14). 
The APAM is indexed by active subject and active object to obtain a 
subject's access rights to a specific object. This access informa" 
tion is taken from the object's Access Control List (ACL). A 
subject's access rights to an object are checked using the matrix 
for every object reference. Using Active Subject Numbers and the 
APAM avoids searching for an object's ACL in a Logical Allocation 
Unit Directory. 
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Figure 3-la. Active Primitive Access Matrix (APAM) 


Some models of the FHP architecture further accelerate protec- 
tion checking with a prot ection c ache . A protection cache contains 
currently active subject's access rights to a group of objects. 
The protection cache is discussed later in this chapter. 


3.3 Physical Addressing 

We have seen that FHP's two-dimensional virtual memory con- 
tains 2**80 objects. A virtual memory appears to offer the pro- 
grammer an almost unlimited logical address space. High-level 
language programmers are not constrained by the size of an FHP 
system's main memory. An FHP system's main memory is smaller than 
its logical address space, but the programmer "sees" only the 
enormous virtual address space. 
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Present technology and high cost preclude implementing 2**109 
bytes of main memory on one system. However* models of the FHP 
architecture can use non-archi tectural techniques to manage main 
(physical) memory addressing. 

The architecture requires only that processes generate logical 
descriptors (UID* 32-bit offset* length* type* and alignment). All 
FHP systems send these logical descriptors to their memory manage- 
ment systems. The memory management system converts the logical 
address part of trie descriptor (UID and offset) into a physical 
(main memory) address. The next two sections describe how typical 
FHP systems manage their main memory and convert logical addresses 
to physical addresses. 


3.3.1 Memory Management 

The non*archi tectural memory management technique used in most 
FHP systems is called paging. Present technology does not let us 
deal directly with structures as large as a full-size FHP object 
(512M bytes). Therefore* FHP systems automatically divide objects 
into £aa£.S.* and main memory into' £a2S._ ixam&S.. The FHP SPRINT 
systems' pages and page frames are 2K bytes long (2048 8-bit 
bytes). For example* an object that is 9 6 K bytes long is divided 
into 48 pages. A system's v i r t ua 1 -memo r y manager coordinates the 
multiplexing* or allocation* of the machine's smaller main memory 
as a process needs it. 

A main memory address in a paged system consists of a page- 
frame number and an offset into the page frame. For example* a 
system with 8 megabytes of main memory uses a 26-bit physical 
address: 12 bits to address its 4096 page frames and 14 bits to 
address any bit in a page frame. 

Because of the potentially large number of pages in each 
object* FHP systems use demand pa ging to move requested pages from 
disk storage pages to main memory page frames. The system automa- 
tically moves pages into main memory page frames as they are 
referenced. 

FHP systems can use working sets to control the number of 
pages a process can have in main memory. A working set establishes 
a limit on the number of page frames each process can have. Each 
process is assigned a maximum number of page frames to use at any 
one time. The size of a process' working set can be set by the 
system's manager. A process that runs often might be assigned a 
larger working set than a process that runs infrequently. Working 
sets let system managers allocate a system's main memory resource 
equitably, process by process. 
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3.3.2 Logical Address Translation 

We have seen how FHP systems can use paging to manage their 
main memory resource. What we haven't discussed is how FHP systems 
convert internal logical addresses to physical addresses. This 
translation is performed dy a system's Logical Address Translation 
function tsee Figure 3-15 below}. Logical Address Translation 
(LAT) only proceeds if the subject making the reference has the 
proper access privileges to an object. 
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Figure 3-15. Logical Address Translation (LAT) 


Logical Address Translation uses the Memory Hash Table as its 
data base. Each Memory Hash Table entry contains information about 
which page is in a page frame. A typical Memory Hash Table entry 
is shown below in Figure 3-16. Each MHT entry has an AON and page 
number field that represents an internal logical address^ and a 
page-frame number field that represents the corresponding physical 
address . 
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Figure 3-16. 


A Typical Memory Hash Table Entry 
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we use the scalar 
chapter to give you an 
Recall that Namespace 
produced the following 
variable ' L ' . 


operand example presented earlier in this 
examole of Logical Address Translation. 
Addressing and Logical Address Reduction 
internal logical descriptor for the FORTRAN 
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Figure 3-17. Logical Descriptor for the Variable ' L ' 


Lbgi ca 1 
address i nto 


Address Translation converts this logical descriptor's 
a physical address as shown in Figure 3-18 below. 
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Figure 3-lb. A Logical Address Translation Example 


This physical adaress contains the information required to 
access the operand in the system's main memory. The physical 
descriptor has a main memory page-frame number, the operand's 
starting offset in the page frame, and the operand's length. 
Notice that the operand's offset reflects the offset in the page 
frame itself. The operand's starting location is 17072 bits into 
the object. Each page contains 16384 bits of data. Therefore, the 
bit-on-page offset is (17072-16384) = 688 bits. Figure 3-19 shows 
the location of the ' L ' variable in a typical system's main memory. 
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Figure 3-19. 


The 'L' Operand's Main Memory Location 


The Logical Address Translation operation can be accelerated 
by using an Address Translation Cache. This cache contains infor- 
mation used to convert an internal logical descriptor's AON, 
-offset, and length to a physical descriptor (page-frame number, 
page offset and length). We describe the Address Translation Cache 
„,i n the following section. 

Figure 3-20 below is a complete addressing flow chart for a 
typical F H P system. We have indicated where the logical descriptor 
creates an interface between architectural and non-arch itectural 
functions and data structures. The following section describes how 
F H P systems can accelerate this basic addressing flow by using 
cache accelerators. 
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Figure 3-20. A Typical FHP System's Addressing Flow 


3. A Acceleration Using Caches 


The previous two sections described how FHP systems can use 
tables to accelerate addressing and protection checking. This 
section describes how FHP systems can use caches to further ac- 
celerate these functions. 


I Various studies show that systems frequently reference a 

I localized group of data while executing a program. k a c, b,£S are 
I small Random Access Memory (RAM) devices which store this 
I frequently-referenced data. System designers can use caches to 
I increase a system's performance inexpensively if a high percentage 
I of a program's data can be taken from a cache. A cache jiii. occurs 
if data is in the cache when requested by the system. A tu-LS-S. 
occurs if the requested data is not in the cache. 


The management of caches and other accelerators is invisible 
to high-level language programmers* and can be changed from model 
to model. The programmer is aware of accelerators only as a result 
, of increased system performance. 

Figure 3-21 below shows the addressing steps taken in an FHP 
,, K . system using both LAR and caches as accelerators. Caches and other 
accelerators do not replace FHP's basic addressing functions. 
These basic functions are used when the required information is not 
in a cache (a cache miss). This new data is loaded into the cache 
and is available the next time it is requested. 

Ale discuss three caches in this example: a p-l ame £.ac,ii£ that 

converts names to internal logical descriptors* a P rotect i on Qa c.l-)fi. 
that produces a subject's rights to a specific object* and an 
Addre ss T ranslation Cache (ATC) that converts internal logical 

descriptors into Physical Descriptors. The Name Cache accelerates 
information from a procedure's Name Table. The Protection Cache 
accelerates information from the Active Primitive Access Matrix 
(APAM). The Address Translation Cache accelerates information from 
the system's Memory Hash Table (MHT). 
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Figure 3-21. Addressing With Cache Accelerators 
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3. a 


Our example assumes that the required information is available 
in a cache. If the information is not in the caches the system 
reverts to the default path shown before in Figure 3-20. 

Notice that Step 1 in Figure 3-21 above is the same as in the 
unaccelerated example in Figure 3-20. Also, Step 5 in this example 
is the same as Step 6 in the unaccelerated example. For example, a 
system using cache accelerators begins an operand reference by 
removing the operand name for the variable 'L' from the procedure's 
S-language instruction stream, and ends by sending a physical 
descriptor to the memory subsystem. However, the number of inter- 
mediate steps is reduced from four to three, and each of these 
three steps is accelerated by a cache. 


3.4.1 Name Cache 

Step 2 uses the Name Cache to bypass the Name Table and the 
interpretation of the name's Name Table Entry (MTEJ. The system 

name for the variable ' L ' is used as an index into the Name Cache 
rather than into the Name Table. A Name Cache entry produces an 
internal logical descriptor. If the name (1231 is in the Name 
Cache, then its Name Cache entry is the same internal logical 
descriptor shown earlier in Figure 3-17. 

If a Name Cache hit occurs, the NTE interpretation and Logical 
Address Reduction steps are avoided. 
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Figure 3-22. A Typical Name Cache 

If the requested name is not in the Name Cache, the system 
reverts to the Name Table, produces the NTE, and interprets it to 
produce the logical descriptor. Then, Logical Address Reduction 
replaces the logical descriptor's U10 with an Active Object Number, 
to produce the internal logical descriptor. 


3.4.2 Protection Cache 

Step 3 bypasses an Active Primitive Access Matrix (APAMl 
reference by using the Active Object Number component of the 
internal logical descriptor as an index into the protection cache. 
The protection cache is indexed by Active Object Number and and 
Active Subject Number to produce an active subject's rights to 
reference frequently used active objects. If the calling subject's 
rights to the object are in the cache, the rights are checked, and 
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the operand's length information is compared to the length of the 
object. If either protection check fails, a protection fault is 
signalled, and operand addressing is terminated at that point. 
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Figure 3-23 . A Typical Protection Cache 

If the protection cache misses, the basic protection checking 
mechanism is used and the A P A M is examined. 


3.4.3 Address Translation Cache 

If the protection checks are positive, the Address Translation 
Cache (ATC) can be indexed by AON and offset to produce a physical 
descriptor directly. The Address Translation Cache avoids a 
Logical Address Translation search of the Memory Hash Table. 
Address Translation Cache references can actually be started while 
the protection checks are being made. 

A hit in the ATC generates the operand's physical descriptor, 
which is sent to main memory. Logical Address Translation (LAT) is 
used to form the physical descriptor if the ATC misses. 
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Figure 3-24. An Address Translation Cache 
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3.5 Cone 1 us i ons 

We have described FHP's major features, and given examples of 
how these features are integrated into the architecture. 

As an FHP system user/ you have a system that: 

* offers better d r i c e/pe r f o rmanc e than conventional systems/ 

* is easy to use/ and 

* supports your long-term data processing requirements. 

Table 3-1 lists the FHP design goals introduced in the first 
chapter and summarizes the features that meet each goal. The 
section following the table shows you how these features contribute 
to FHP's price/performance/ ease of use, and longevity. 
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Table 3-1. Summary of FHP's Features 


+ +. 


PRICE/PERFORMANCE 


EASE OF USE 


LONGEVITY 


High-level 
Language Efficiency 


Address i ng 
Flexibility 


Secu r i t y 


T echno logical 
Flexibility 


*S-1 anguages 

^Dynamical 1 y swi tched 
S-language interpreters 


*Uni versa) » object- 
oriented address space 

* Namespace Addressing 


* Access Control List 
for each object 

^Domains to administer 
a subject's authority 


*Memory-i ntensi ve 
des i gn 

* Acce 1 e rat i on potentia 


+ --- >->-> +. 


E£±t£^s,Liai:iaaa.£a 

FHP is a very flexible architecture and can support systems 
that span a broad range of performance. FHP's universal, object- 
oriented address space is one of its most powerful features. FHP's 
universal address space contains 2**80 uniquely identified ana 
protected objects. Each object can contain up to (2**32)-l bits of 
information. All data and procedures are contained in objects. 
FHP systems have two types of object.: primitive and extended-type. 

E x t ended-t y pe Objects let system programmers create abstract 
data structures and define the operations that can be performed on 
them. In Chapter 2 we described the use of Extended-type Objects 
to create stack objects. FHP systems also define other Extended- 
type Objects, such as processes, domains, and subjects. FHP's 
Extended-type Objects are also useful in data base and communica- 
tion applications. 
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An FHP system's S-language interpreters are usually implemen- 
ted inhost-machine microcode. FHP systems can use different host 
machines and host-machine microcode without affecting the higher- 
level S-language interfaces. S-language interpreters can be 
dynamically switched into the host machine's Writable Control Store 
as processes execute different high-level language programs. A 
high-level language running on an FHP system "sees" a processor 
that is designed to efficiently support that language's 
requi rements. 

The FHP architecture is designed for modular implementation. 
Most FHP systems will contain a small number of well-defined 
hardware and firmware subsystems. One subsystem will support the 
requirements of the FHP host machine. Other independent subsystems 
can perform concurrent Input/Outout and diagnostic functions. 

An FHP system's pointers and system tables could result in 
powerful/ but slow systems. However/ FHP's memo r y - i n t ens i v e design 
means that models of the architecture can use different accelera- 
tion techniques to tailor a system's performance. High-performance 
FHP systems will use faster and larger caches to accelerate fre- 
quently used data. Other FHP systems can use smaller or fewer 
accelerators to meet specific performance goals. 


ta££._0±Jl5.£ 

FHP programmers need not be concerned with the size of their 
application programs or data structures. FHP objects are automati- 
cally divided into pages that are moved into a system's main memory 
on demand. This means that more processes can share a system's 
valuable main memory resource. 

FHP's S-languages let programmers prepare system software 
using app 1 i c a t i on -e f f i c i en t languages. S-language instructions are 
compact/ powerful/ yet easy to use. Each S-language can have 256 
instructions/ tailored to the requirements of different high-level 
languages. S-languages are easy to use because programmers need 
not be concerned with managing a complex set of host-machine 
regi sters. 

You have seen that FHP's security system is powerful and 
flexible. It is also easy to use. All FHP objects are protected 
by Access Control Lists ( A C L s ) . An FHP process performs work for a 
specific user (a subject)/ and an object's ACL contains each 
subject's rights to perform operations on that object. Programmers 
can prepare specialized protection sub-systems for their own 
applications without disturbing other user's applications. 
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Lon a£ id. lx 

The FHP architecture is aesigned to be both rich and flexible* 
The architecture does not restrict implementations to a single 
hardware or software technology. 

FHP's memo ry- i nt ens i ve architecture provides individual data 
structures and tables that are easily accelerated by small/ fast- 
access memories. FHP systems will continue to offer excellent 
price/performance ratios as the cost of semi-conductor memories 
d e c 1 i n e s . 

It is important to remember that an FHP system's accelerators 
are not defined as part of the FHP architecture. A system's 
accelerators are hidden from high-level language programmers. It 
is also important to remember that FHP S-language programs use 
logical addresses made up of Unique identifiers and offsets. 
However/ the architecture does not restrict the use of different 
kinds of physical addresses. Therefore/ FHP systems can take 
advantage of future developments in accelerator and physical 
addressing technology without affecting the high-level language 
programmer's interface. 

The architecture can also keep pace with advances in software 
technology. FHP's S-languages and dynamically switched S“ 
interpreters combine to support a wide range of current and future 
high-level languages. FHP developers have created a powerful 
system programming language for FHP systems. This language/ called 
SPL/ is similar to PASCAL. SPL supports structured programs and 
provides strong data typing. 

Please consult the LliP_^P£i^I~£utLLi£.a.lJ.GaS.>.!iUi£i£ CO 69 -6000001 
if you want more information about the FHP SPRINT documentation 
set . 


--End of Chapter-- 
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Appendix A 
G I ossary 


Acronyms for FHP terms in this Glossary 


I 

I 


A6R 

Architectural Base Register 

ACL 

Access Control List 


AOHT 

Active Object Hash Table 


AON 

Active Object Number 


AOT 

Active Object Table 


APAM 

Active Primitive Access 

Matrix 

A SN 

Active Subject Number 


AST 

Active Subject Table 


DOE 

Domain of Execution 


E ACL 

Extended Access Control 

List 

EO 

Entry Descriotor 


ETM 

Extended-type Manager 


FP 

Frame Pointer 


IES 

Inter-element Spacing 


k 

Operand syllable size 


LAR 

Logical Address Reduction 

LAT 

Logical Address Translat 

i on 

LAU 

Logical Allocation Unit 


LAUD 

Logical Allocation Unit 

Di rectory 

LAU1D 

Logical Allocation Unit 

I dent i f i e r 

NTE 

Name Table Entry 


NTP 

Name Table Pointer 


OSM 

Object Serial Number 


PBP 

Procedure Base Pointer 


PC 

P rogram Counter 


PED 

Procedure Environment Descriptor 

RAM 

Random Access Memory 


SDP 

Static Data Pointer 


UID 

Unique Identifier 


VP 

Virtual Processor 


wcs 

Writable Control Store 
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LLZ.S1S.L&L& 

To speed up data transfers within a computer system. One 
kino of acceleration moves data to a more accessible level 
in a system's storage hierarchy. A memory oata cache is an 
example of traditional acceleration. Frequently accessed 
data is moved from memory to the faster access cache. 

Data transfers can also be accelerated by overlapping 
data fetches and data manipulation (see B.iE.£.liaiD2 ) / or 
with software-based hash coding techniques. 


&c£.£2S_£.&at£&L_Liai 

(ACL) 

An attribute of an object that specifies which subjects can 
perform system-defined operations on the object. These 
operations include read/ writer and execute/ as well as 
non- data operations. Non-data mode operations include the 
right to delete the object or modify its attributes. 

Extended-type Objects have a second access control 
list/ the Extended Access Control List (EACL). An EACL 
specifies which subjects can perform user-defined opera" 
tions on an object. Extended operations might include 
"push" and "pop" for an E x t ended- t yoe Object of type 
"stack." 


An object that an FHP system can address without referring 
to a Logical Allocation Unit Directory. An active object 
is described in the system's Active Object Table/ where the 
object's Unique Identifier (UID) is associated with a 
smaller Active Object Number (AON). 


( AOHT ) 

A table that can be used to accelerate searches in the 
Active Object Table. The Active Object Hash Table accepts 
a hash coded (compressed ana encoded) version of an Unique 
Identifier (UID). The table produces the Active Object 
Number corresponding to the UID's hash code. The Active 
Object Number is then used as an index into the Active 
Object Table. 


icJLiAis_Q.kii£.c.L_!iu[aia£ii 

(AON) 

The 1 owes t - 1 eve 1 / most transient name of an object. FHP 
systems can temporarily replace an object's UID with a 
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smaller, easily manageable Active Object Number. The 
system can then address the object by its AON. AONs are 
system-specific and are reused within a system. An Active 
Object Number indexes the Active Object Table to produce 
the object's attributes. 


AcXiJAS_U.tli££.i_IaSil£ 

(AUT ) 

A non-arch itectural, per-system table in main memory. The 
AOT accelerates access to selected object attributes. This 
table is indexed by AON to produce an active object's 
accelerated attributes. 


A ct ive_ £r j_mxti_v_e_Ac.c£.3-^_'Matcix- 
( ARAM) 

A memory resident matrix that is indexed by subject and 
AON. The ARAM accelerates a subject's access rights to a 
primitive object. These access rights are in a subject's 
Access Control List entry. 


Aciiita-JiukiaaLJiiumkac 

( A S N ) 

A per-system acceleration of a subject's Unique Identifier 
(UID). Active Subject Numbers are smaller than 80-bit UlDs 
and are easier to manage. An operating system assigns 
Active Subject Numbers to recently used subjects. 


AclL in a_ JLu.t2i.ac. L_Iaula 

(.AST) 

A per-system table that contains a list of recently used 
subjects. An Active Subject Table entry associates a 
subject's UID with its temporary Active Subject Number. 


An object's location in memory. An address, when supplied 
to a memory, selects a subcomponent of the memory. An PHP 
address specifies one bit in PHP's universal address space. 
An RHP address uses an 80-bit UID to locate an object and 
an 32-bit offset to locate any bit in the object. 


CATC) 

Most FHP systems will use an Address Translation Cache to 
accelerate log i cal -to -physical address conversions. This 
non-arch itectural cache is indexed by logical address (AON 
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and offset) to produce a physical address (page-frame 
number and offset on the page). 


Acs. Iii t££.Lux.a 1 _S.as.a_B.aai s.lex 

(ABR ) 

One of three architecturally-defined pointers to storage 
locations in F PIP's universal address space. F rlP's ABRs are 
the: 


* Procedure Base Pointer (PBP), 

* Frame Pointer (FP), and 

* Static Data Pointer (SDP). 


An FHP operand's logical address is found using a 
base/d 1 sp 1 acement calculation. The base for this cal cul a" 
tion is the logical address in one of the Architectural 
Base Registers. ABR values are part of a process' 
macro-state. 


Acj£.hlL£Q,i.u.nal_Q.all 

FhP's Architectural Call performs secure 
procedure-to”proceaure ana procedu re-t o-syst em calls. 
Architectural Call automatically checks access rights and 
saves information needed to return from the call. The 
Architectural Call mechanism is common to all FHP 
S- 1 anguages . 

Architectural Call accepts the target procedure's UID 
and any arguments that will be passed to the target 
procedure. Architectural Call automatically pushes the 
current macro-state onto the user's current stack, adds a 
new stack frame to the target procedure's stack, and 
transfers control to the target procedure. If necessary; 
Architectural Call switches a process to a different 
S-i nterpreter and changes domains (a cross-domain call). 


Ani tills cXu.ua L_B.fi.tura 

Architectural Return restores the environment that was in 
effect before an Architectural Call. This may entail 
switching a process' domain of execution and current 
S-i nterpreter. 
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A.HCbJ.l£C.lU££ 

A guaranteed user interface to a system. An architecture 
presents different interfaces to different users. A 
high-level language programmer's interface is established 
by the system's compiler and operating system. Data 
General's F H P architecture consists of a collection of 
interacting interfaces which provide features such as a 
112-bit, object-oriented address space; Namespace 
Addressing; domain protection; and dynamically switched/ 
S-language interpreters. 


iolom al Lo-Jl a L a. 

A type of data whose storage is unique to each activation 
of a procedure. FHP systems store automatic data on the 
current user stack. Automatic data includes temporary 
variables that are not used by any other procedures. 




A logical address which begins each FHP address 
calculation. Operand addresses are obtained with a 
base/aisplacement calculation. The base in these calcula- 
tions is a value from one of the Architectural Base 
Regi sters . 


L to. =si o.m aia_ call 

A type of Architectural Call that causes 
of execution to change. A cross-domain 
the target procedure is in a different 
calling procedure. 


a process' domain 
call occurs when 
domain from the 


C.Las^=ilaDiaiQ.-s.i.a£.ii_i£am£ 

A collection of information that is pushed onto a process' 
secure stack during a cross-domain call. This information 
is protected, to allow a secure return to the calling 
procedure's domain. 


Hala-ohie-ct 

One of the four types of FHP primitive object. Data 
objects may contain from 0 to (2**32)- 1 bits; they have no 
architecturally-defined internal structure. 


!2ei!iaiiaL-e.aaiQa 

Most FHP systems will use demand paging to reduce the 
number of page frames a process has in main memory. A page 
is moved into a main memory page frame only when referenced 
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by a process. Unreferenced pages remain 
allowing efficient use of the main memory 


n backing 
resource . 


store/ 


&&S.C£i£tO£. 

A data structure that describes and locates an FHF object. 
Descriptors contain an operand's address and its type/ 
length and alignment. FHP systems use two types of 
descriptor: logical and physical. Logical descriptors 
contain an operand's logical address (Unique Identifier 
(UID) and offset). Physical descriptors contain an 
operana's physical address in the form of a page frame 
numoer and offset on the page frame. 


Used in Namespace Addressing's base/displacement 
calculations. Ihe base part of this calculation is a 
logical address from an Architectural Base Register (ABR). 
An operand's offset in an object is calculated by adding 
the operand's Name Table Entry displacement value to an 
ABR's offset value. 


HomaiQ 


Part of FHP's security system. A domain represents a set 
of rights to access information in an FHP system. A 
process is always associated with a domain. A process' 
current domain helps determine the process' authority. 
Domains are defined as Extended-type Objects/ and are named 
by the Extended-type Object's Unique Identifier (UID). 


D,aiEfiLLQ_!ii_L.^£.(LULiaQ 

(DOE) 

An attribute of a procedure object. If set , the Domain of 
Execution names a domain. A cross-domain Architectural 
Call is performed if a procedure is called from a domain 
other than its specified DOE. This call automatically 
switches a process' protection regime. 



I 


Hxnajiiic._li.cilL 

A non- reso 1 vab 1 e pointer that represents an object's 
logical address. A pointer has a fault bit that specifies 
that the pointer cannot be resolved by Namespace 
Addressing. A fault is signalled when Namespace Addressing 
tries to make a reference through a non-resol vabl e pointer- 
This fault invokes a special operating or language system 
dynamic-link fault handler. The fault handler transforms 
the pointer's symbolic address into a real logical address. 
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£.oJL lx J2 e.s.£.ni£Laj: 

(ED j 

Each FHP procedure is identified and located by its Entry 
Descriptor (ED). A procedure can be called from outside 
its procedure object if the procedure's ED is located with 
the object's gate list. Otherwise# the procedure can only 
be called from within its own object. 


£.j5l£nd£sL.^tc.£s.s._£aQlLal_Lial 

(EACL) 

A list that specifies a subjects' right to perform opera” 
tions on an Extended-type Object. See Access „ C.a.QlLQ 1 LiSl- 


£.xl£o as arlXEi JloaaaoL 

(ETM) 

One of FHP's four primitive object types. Extended-type 
Managers contain procedures that perform operations on 
Extended-type Objects. ETMs have the same basic structure 
as procedure objects. ETMs have special modes of access 
that control the ability to create and delete Extended-type 
Objects. An ETM can manage more than one Extended-type 
Object. 


£.xlen£l£lr.LxE.£._Q.!ii£Li. 

I (ETO) 

I An FHP object that can be used to implement secure# ab" 

I stract data structures. System programmers can place 

I Extended-type Objects into domains so that data in the 

objects can be manipulated only by the object's Extended- 
type Managers. 


E. L3EQ£-JEL 2. J- 

(FP) 

One of FHP's three Architectural Base Registers. The Frame 
Pointer locates a procedure's activation record and automa- 
tic data. 


An entry point into a procedure object. A gate is either a 
UID pointer locating another gate or an Entry Descriptor. 
Procedure oojects may only be entered by calling through a 
gate contained in the procedure's gate list. This list 
immediately follows a procedure object's header. 
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tiaati_c.asiiD.s 

A software-oriented acceleration technique used to speed up 
searches in tables. FHP systems can use hash coding 
compression techniques to access data bases such as the 
Active Object Table (see • 


tiaaL_madiias 

FHP systems are implemented using model-dependent host 
machines. A host machine is a collection of hardware that 
is enhanced witn software and firmware to create a set of 
Virtual Processors. The FHP architecture does not restrict 
the type of hardware or firmware technology used to imple- 
ment a model's host machine. 


Ioj.Lnn£LiaQ 

The smallest unit of control for an FHP processor. An FHP 
S-language instruction consists of an 8-bit operation code 
(see Opcode ) , followed by some number of operand syllables. 
The Opcode defines the instruction's syntax and semantics. 
Operand syllables can be operand names/ relative branches/ 
or literals. An operand syllable can be eight or sixteen 
bits long. The operand syllable size/ 'k '/ is specified in 
a procedure's Procedure Environment Descriptor (PED)/ and 
remains constant throughout that procedure. 


(I-streamJ 

A series of S-language instructions tnat direct the execu- 
tion of an FHP processor. 


I as Lx. u£ Lio.Q_ s. L l aam-sxli a tile. 

A unit of information in an S-language instruction- stream. 
There are two basic kinds of instruction stream syllable: 
opcode syllables and operand syllables. All opcode sylla- 
bles are 6 bits long. An instruction's operand syllables 
must be the same length (see Ll • 


Iotej:z£le.ai£.aL>.S.aa£iaa 

(IES) 

A field in the Marne Table Entry extension that indicates 
the number of bits between successive elements of a vector. 
Namespace Addressing uses the IES value to calculate the 
location of an element in an vector. 
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A 128-bit data structure that contains a logical address 
(UID and offset), and a 16-bit flags and format field. An 
Inter-object pointer can address any oit in the FHP address 
space. Inter-object pointers may be contrasted with 
Intra-object pointers. Note: Inter-Object pointers are 
also called UID pointers. 


lo-Lexo-a L_lQ,aic.a±--£i£&£xi alax 

A mode 1 -dependent data structure created by Lo.aiC.aJ A ddre-S S. 

RfiQUC t j pn . An internal logical descriptor contains infor- 
mation that locates and describes an S-language operand. 
The descriptor has a logical address in the form of Active 
Ubject Number [AON) and offset as well as the operand's 
length, type^ and alignment. Logical Address Translation 
converts a logical descriptor to an internal logical 
descriptor by substituting an Active Object Number for the 
logical descriptor's UID. 


IdlLil 2 rala.i£C.i_2.Q.iai£i: 

A short-format 
bits long, and 


FHP pointer. An Intra-Object pointer is 
can locate data only within the object 
which the pointer resides. This pointer consists 
32-bit offset into its object, and a 16-bit 
format field. This field includes information 


46 
i n 

of a 
flags and 
about the 


pointer's 
called an 


type. 

Object 


Note: 

Relative 


I nt ra-ob j ec t 
pointers. 


pointers are also 


' k ' represents the number of bits in an S-language instruc- 
tion stream operand syllable. ' k ' can be either 8 or 16 
bits. k's value is specified in a procedure's Procedure 
Environment Descriptor CPED). 


LHexai-S-xllao-le. 

An operand syllable that is not interpreted by Namespace 
Addressing. A literal syllable is treated as a signed, 'k' 
oit value. 


LQ£i££l-&a££.£S.S. 

A location in FHP's universal address space. FHP systems 
use two types of logical address: internal and external. 
Each type has two fields: an object identifier and a 32-bit 
offset into the object. The object identifier in a non* 
architectural internal logical address is an Active Object 
Number (AON). I he object identifier in an external logical 
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address is a Unique Identifier (UID). 


(lard 

The non-arch itectural function that translates an external 
memory address (.UID and offset) into an internal memory 
address (AON and offset). Logical Address Reduction uses 
the Active Object Table as a data base. If the object 
designated by the UID is not active# an inactive object 
fault is signalled. A fault handler then releases the 
1 east -recent 1 y used object and assigns the AON to the new 
object. 


Lasi£aI^dd£.a££_Iraafil.aliaa 

(LAT) 

A non-arch itectural function that translates an internal 
logical address (AON and offset) in to a physical address 
(page-frame numDer and offset). Logical Address Transla” 
tion uses the Memory Hash Table as its data base. LAT can 
be accelerated with an Address Translation Cache. 


Laaixai_ALLaaaLiaQ_UQit 

(LAU) 

A permanent storage container for all of a system's 
objects. Each LAU has a directory which describes each 
object in the LaU. A Logical Allocation Unit Directory 
(LAuD) is indexed by UID to produce an object's attributes. 
A system's Active Object Table accelerates selected data 
from Logical Allocation Unit Directories. 


LoaijtaLi_&.llac.atiao_UQii.-laaal.Lii£L 

(LAUID ) 

A 32-bit identifier, unique in time and space, that names a 
Logical Allocation Unit (LAU). An LAUID is part of a field 
in an object's Unique Identifier (UID). Data General 
assigns part of an LAUID to a system to guarantee that UlDs 
remain unique from system to system. 


A data structure that locates and describes an S-language 
operand. Logical descriptors are produced when a Name 
Table Entry is interpreted. A logical descriptor contains 
an operand's location (UID and offset), and the operand's 
length, type# and alignment. The mode 1 -dependen t Logical 
Address Reduction function converts a logical descriptor to 
an internal logical descriptor by substituting an Active 
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Object Number for the logical descriptor's UID. 


Laajxa.i_inDutz.Liui.sut 

The FHP function that provides device - independent ,1/0 
system support to user and system programs. 


LoQS_ii2.cD.£._IaLL£._LnL£y. 

A 128-bft Name Table Entry/ describing a vector operand or 
an operand that displaces more than sixteen bits. A long 
NTE consists of two contiguous, 64-bit Name Table elements. 

A suffix used to express memory size by powers of 2 . An M 
byte is 2**20 bytes. Therefore, 1M byte is equal to 
1,048,576 bytes . 


CdacJCGzaLaLe. 

Information that represents the state of a processor when a 
procedure is deactivated. Macro-state consists of a 
procedure's current A8R values, the offset portion of the 
PC, the offset of the top of the procedure's activation 
record, and the location of the procedure's Entry 
Descriptor. The Name Table Pointer, located by the Entry 
Descriptor, is implicitly part of macro-state. Most FHP 
systems store macro-state on a protected stack object 
called the secure stack . Macro-state is held on the secure 
stack to guarantee proper returns from calls. 


An FHP system's physical memory. Most FHP systems imple" 
ment main memory with fest-access semiconductor storage. 
Main memory size is system-dependent. A system's main 
memory is divided into page frames and accessed with 
physical addresses consisting of a page-frame number and an 
offset on the page. An FHP system's main memory is bit 
address ab 1 e . 


CdJLCJLGZ3.L2.L2. 

The internal state of a Virtual Processor and its suppor- 
ting host machine. Micro-state is stored when a process 
faults or is pre-empted. The process is restarted by 

reloading its micro-state. Most FHP systems will store 
micro-state in the protected Sj2GU£jL-5.Lack . 
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Maas. 

An S'l anguage operand syllable that indexes a procedure's 
Name Table to produce a Name Table Entry. Names can be 
taken from an instruction stream or certain Name Table 
Entry fields. S-language instructions require exactly one 
name to specify a variable reference. 


One of Namespace Addressing's basic functions. Name 
evaluation automatically transforms an 8-bit or 16-bit 
operand name into the operand's value* length* and type. 


Nams_££smlulion. 

One of Namespace Addressing's basic functions. Name 
resolution automatically transforms an 8- or lb-bit operand 
name into the operand's logical descriptor (logical 
address, length, alignment* and type). 


Mams-LaMla 

A vector of up to 2**16 64-bit elements (Name Table 
Entries), indexed by names. Name Table Entries may occupy 
one or two contiguous elements of a Name Table. (See N ap e 
T ab le Entr y). A procedure's Name Table is created when the 
Procedure is compiled. Procedures may share Name Tables. 


Mama-LaiiL&Jtatxx 

(NTE) 

A data structure which contains information used to cal u“ 
late an FriP operand's description. A Name Table Entry can 
specify other NTEs* whose resolution contributes to the 
resolution of the parent entry. A Name Table Entry occu- 
pies either one or two contiguous, 64-bit Name Table 
elements. 


Maas_iaaX&_2&Laaaica 

The additional, 64-bit element of a Name Table containing 
the last half of a Long Marne Table Entry. The extension 
includes the high-order 16 displacement bits, and index and 
Inter-element Spacing fields. 


Maaa_labla_EL2.iui.sx 

( NTP ) 

A pointer to the starting location of a Name Table. The 
current Name Table Pointer is a part of a process' 
macro-state. 
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5iaiE2^.B^£»£._*a^L5LS2.j.n a 

FHP's operand-addressing acceleration technique that is 
used by all FHP S - languages. Namespace Addressing trans- 
forms short (8-bit or 16-bit) operand names into operand 
values or locations with two basic operations: name resolu- 
tion and name evaluation. Resolving a name automatically 
returns the named operand's location and description. 
Evaluating a name returns the named operand's value/ 
length, and type. 


HajLeii. 

The basic unit of storage in the FHP architecture. Objects 
store up to (2**32)-l bits of data. Objects are described 
toy their attributes. An object's attributes include its 
length, type. Access Control List, and associated 
information, such as time-stamps. The four primitive 
object types recognized by the FHP architecture are data / 
procedure, 3- i n t e rp re t e r , and Extended-type Manager. 


(OSN) 

A A 8 - b i t number that is part of an object's Unique Identi- 
fier (UID). An OSN identifies an object within a Logical 
Allocation Unit (LAU). 03 Ns are unique; they are never 
reused within an LAU. All objects in an LAU have the same 
32-bit Logical Allocation Unit Identifier. 


QHslqL 

The address of a bit within an object. Offsets support 
FriP's bit-granular addressing. 


The instruction syllable defining the semantics of an 
operation such as add or subtract. An opcode can also 
specify the syntax and number of operand syllables in an 
instruction. FhP S-l anguage opcodes are eight bits long. 


Qj2£££Q4-&^l&i2l£ 

An instruction stream token, ' k' bits long, associated with 
a particular Opcode. FHP operand syllables follow the 
Opcode in logically contiguous memory. Operand syllables 
may be operand names, address branch offsets, or literal 
va 1 ues . 
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Rasa 

An address space subdivision. An FHP system automatically 
divides objects into pages, to efficiently manage the 
system's main memory. Current FHP systems use 2 K - b y t e 
pages (2048 bytes). A 64K-byte object would be divided 
into 32 pages. 


Raae-Rcasna 

An FHP system's main memory is divided into page frames. An 
F HP system's memory manager automatically moves pages from 
backing store to main memory page frames (see Demand 

e.aaiQ.a) . 

RtixaldaL-addddi-S. 

An address in main memory. An FHP system's physical 
address contains a page-frame numoer and an offset into the 
page frame. Physical addresses are produced by Logical 
Address Translation. 


RiBediaida 

A non-a rch i t ec t. u r a 1 acceleration technique. Pipelining 
uses buffers to overlap two operations. Most FHP systems 
use pipelining to fetch an instruction while the previous 
instruction is executing. 


Raiolej: 


A pointer contains or represents a logical address, 
locates a bit in FHP's address space. Pointers, have 
sizes: 128-bit, inter-object pointers that address any 
in FHP's memory; and 48-bit, intra-object 
locate any bit in the object containing the 
pointer types contain a 16-bit flags and 
This field identifies the pointer's type 
whether the pointer can be resolved 
Address i ng. 


and 
t wo 
bit 

pointers that 
pointer. Both 
format field, 
and indicates 
by Namespace 


RcimiLii4£_ciRig,ci. 

One of two basic types of FHP object. There are four kinds 
of primitive object: procedure, data, S-interpreter, and 
Extended-type i^lanager. 

Rci.as.ie.a.1 

Principal is one component of a subject. A principal 
identifies the name of the user or group of users that a 
process is working for. 
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Eilslsls cLu L£.„aas,a-.E.ainl££ 

(PBP) 

One of the three Architectural Base Registers. The Pro- 
cedure Base Pointer (PSP) locates the beginning of a 
Procedure's S-language code. The PBP is used to address 
program constants and initial values and calculate absolute 
branch addresses within a procedure object. 


(PED) 

A data structure that describes the environment a procedure 
needs when it executes. The Procedure Environment Descrip- 
tor specifies the required S-i nterpreter , and locates the 
procedure's Name Table and Static Data storage area. The 
PED also specifies the procedure's operand syllable sizer 
'k'. 


One of FHP's four primitive object types. Procedure 
objects differ from other objects in that they have gates 
and can be called by other procedures. Procedure objects 
usually contain I-streams, Entry Descriptors, Name Tablesr 
literal values* and program constants. 


£rasi£diiLS,_ab.ia.Q.L_ii£adai: 

A 128-bit data structure, located at offset zero of a 
procedure object. The procedure object header describes 
the object's structure and the number of gates which follow 
the header in the procedure object. 


E.£J2.$L£££ 

An operating system data structure. An FHP process is an 
asynchronous flow of S-language code execution through 
procedure objects. An operating system's process manager 
determines what system resources are required to execute a 
program or group of programs, and makes those resources 
available on a shared basis. 

A process represents the state of the system as a 
program executes. By saving state information, the opera- 
ting system can stop a process, then restart it by restor- 
ing its state. 

Processes have attributes that control their ability 
to access information and to use system resources. Each 
FHP process has a Unique Identifier (UID) and competes with 
other processes for system resources such as Virtual 
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Processors* 


memory and I/O devices 


Palau am 

A series of instructions that control a computer's 
ope ration. 


2.an<la!ii_A£.^£.§,s_Nlg.iiia.r.x 

CRAM) 

A data storage medium that provides read and write access 
to data. Data transfers to and from a RAM occur at the 
same speed* regardless of the data's location in the RAM. 
The FHP SPRINT uses fast-access* semiconductor R A M s in its 
memory arrays and caches. 


R£±ai.ixs._.5i£.aD.£L!i^aiiIlaiil£ 

An operand syllable specifying a location relative to an 
S-languege instruction stream's Program Counter (PC). The 
PC points to the leftmost bit of the opcode being 
interpreted. 


S=_Loi t£.£ 

One of the four types of FHP primitive objects. S - 
interpreter objects contain the programs which interpret 
S-language instructions. S-interpreters are usually 
implemented in host-machine microcode. 


S.=laoaua.as. 

An intermediate system language. An FHP S-language is a 
memory-to-memory language with a semantic content between 
high-level and conventional assembler languages. An FHP 
S-language instruction has an 8-oit opcode* followed by 
some number of operand syllables. 


Smlaiguaa^e.£aa£am_LaunjL££. 

The FHP architecture uses an S-language Program Counter 
CPC) to locate a process' currently executing S-instruction 
opcode. The PC contains a 32-bit offset value. 


An FHP S-language opcode (see O pcode ) . 
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^££.U££_S.taC.i< 

A non-a rc h i t ec t u ra 1 f per-process stack which holds informa- 
tion that must, not be changed by a process. This stack is 
used to save macro-state during an Architectural Call. The 
secure stack also stores host machine micro-state when a 
process is removed from a Virtual Processor. The secure 
stack is invisible to high-level language programmers. 


A Name Table tntry that contains a single/ fc 4 - b i t Name 
Table element. See • 


S,LaLic._aai.a 

The class of storage unique to a particular user stack. 
Static data persists through many activations of a 
procedure. A new activation of a procedure always inherits 
the previous activation's static data. Static data is 
initialized the first time a procedure is activated in a 
process/ and is stored in a data object called the static 
data area. 


( SDP ) 

One of the three Architectural Base Registers. The SOP 
locates data used by a procedure during a previous 
activation. This data is in the procedure's static data 
area (see £ttalic._£laJtA) - 


The unit of authority within the FHP architecture. A 
subject has three components: a process identifier/ a 
principal identifier/ and a domain identifier. Each compon- 
ent of a subject is named by a UID. 


U oi au LaaoXi ilex 

CUID) 

The 60-bit name of an FHP object. Unique Identifiers 
(UIDs) are an object's "fingerprint"; they are never 
reassigned. Once an object is created/ it may always be 
named by its UID. UIDs contain two major fields: a 48-bit 
Object Serial Number (GSN) and a 32-bit Logical Allocation 
Unit Identifier (LAUID). FHP systems can use Logical 
Address Reduction to compress UIDs into more easily man- 
ageable Active Object Numbers (see &G.JLL ) . 
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Us^.E._SjL2.kK 

A data structure which holds information local to a 
procedure's activation. This information includes .ayJLfiJia," 
ti.fi _.0 eta and pointers to any arguments that procedure uses. 


U££L_§_La.£JL_i£aja.e. 

A collection of information on a user stack. A stack frame 
represents a procedure's activation record. 


l&ZL Q.L 

A one-dimensional array. 


(VP) 

FHP processes are run on virtual rather than real 
processors. Virtual Processors are created by enhancing a 
system's host machine with software and firmware. 

liodsioa-aai. 

An attribute of a process. While a process is bound to a 
I processor, its working set is the group of memory pages 

which the system has accelerated to main memory. A working 
set establishes a limit on the number of page frames a 
process can have in main memory. 


i!t£iL2£LLgL_C.a[ilLal_^ta££ 

(WCS) 

A fast Random Access Memory (RAM) used to store microcode. 
Most FHP systems will execute S-language interpreters out 
I of Writable Control Store so that the system can switch 

I quickly from one S- interpreter to another. 

--End of Append i x - - 
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ABR, see Architectural Base 
Reg i s t er 

Accelerate 1-6, 3-8, A-2. 

Access Control List 1-5, A-2 
ACL 

see Access Control List 
Activation record 2-34 
Active object 2-17, 3-8, 3-9, 
3-16, A=£ 

Active Object Hash Table 3-9, 

Ar£ 

Active Object Number 3-9, ft - £ 
Active Object Table 3-9, ArZ. 
Active Primitive Access 

Matrix 2-32, 3-11, ArZ 
Active subject 2-32, 3-11, 

3-16 

Active Subject Number 3-11, 

AzZ 

Active Subject Table 3-11, A - 5 
Address A -3. 

Address space 1-4 
Address Translation 
Cache 3-17, ArZ 
AOHT, see Active Object Hash 
Table 

AON, see Active Object Number 
AOT, see Active Object Table 
ARAM, see Active Primitive 
Access Matrix 
Architectural Base 

Register 2-21, Aril 
Architectural Call 2-29, A-4 
Architectural Clock 2-11 
Architectural Return 2-31, A -4 
Architecture 2-1, ft- 4 
ASN, see Active Subject Number 
AST, see Active Subject Table 
Automatic data 2-35, 3-3, A- 5 


Base 2-21, ArZ 
Branching 2-22 

Cache 1-6 

Cross-domain call 2-30, ArZ 
Cross-domain stack frame ArZ 

Data object 2-13, ArZ 
Demand paging 3-12, ArZ 
Descriptor A- 6 
Displacement 2-21, 3-3, A zb. 
DOE, see Domain of Execution 
Domain 1-5, 2-25, ArZ 
Domain of Execution 2-25, A-6. 
Dynamic link 2-16, A rZ 

EACL 

see Extended Access Control 
List 

ED, see Entry Descriptor 
Entry Descriptor 2-13, 2-34, 
ArZ 

ETM, see Extended-type Manager 
Extended Access Control 

List 2-14, 2-27, ArZ 
Extended-type Manager 2-14, 
2-27, AzZ 

Extended-type Object 1-5, 
2-14, ArX 

FHP design goals 1-3 
FP 

see Frame Pointer 
Frame Pointer 2-21, At 7 

Gate 2-12, A -1 
Gate list 2-12 

Hash coding 3-10, ArZ 
Host machine 2-2, 2-33, A-& 

IE3 

see Inter-element Spacing 
Instruction 2-12, Aril 
Instruction stream 2-7, ArZ 
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Instruction stream 

syllable 2-7 * 4z& 
Inter-element Spacing 2-20* 

Lz& 

Inter-object pointer 2-15* A -8 
Internal logical 

descriptor 3-13* Az2. 
Intra-object pointer 2-15* A ^2. 

k 2-7* Az£ 

LAR* see Logical Address 
Reduc t i on 

LAT* see Logical Address 
Trans 1 at i on 

LAU* see Logical Allocation 
Un i t 

LAUD* see Logical Allocation 
Unit Directory 
LAU ID 

see Logical Allocation Unit 
I d e n t i tier 

Literal syllable 2-7* Az2 
Logical address 2”15* A -9 
Logical Address Reduction 3-8* 
LzlQ. 

Logical Address 

Translation 3-13* Ar.10. 
Logical Allocation Unit 2-11, 
AzlX 

Logical Allocation Unit 
Directory 2“11 
Logical Allocation Unit 

Identifier 2-11* Ar.14 
Logical descriptor 2-18* 2-20* 
3-9, Azl£ 

Logical Input/Output 2-17* 

Azll 

Long Name Table Entry 2-20* 

Aril 

M bytes A-H 
Macro-state 2-34, Aril 
Main memory 3-12* A” 11 
Memory Hash Table 3-13 
Micro-state 2-34, Aril 
Mu 1 t i -programnii ng 2"33 

Name 2-18* £,-11 
Name Cache 3-16 
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Name evaluation 2-18* A-1 2 
Name resolution 2-18* Arl£ 
Name Table 2-18* A r IE 
Name Table Entry 2-18* £-J.2 
Name Table extension 2-18* 
AzlE 

Name Table Pointer 2-18, 4rl£ 
Namespace Addressing 1-4* 
2-18, 4-12 

NTE 

see Name Table Entry 
NTP 

see Name Table Pointer 


Object 1-4* 2-10* Azll 
Object attributes 1-4 
Object Serial Number 2-11* 
Azli 

Offset 2-15, 4 :li 

Opcode 2-4, 2-7, Aril 

Operand name 2-7 

Operand syllable 2-7* Aril 

OSN 

see Object Serial Number 
Overlay 2-9 


Page 3-12, Ar.ll 

Page frame 3-12* A-l 4 

PBP 

see Procedure Base Pointer 
PC* see Program Counter 
PED 

see Procedure Environment 
Descriptor 

Physical address 3-12* j A 

Physical descriptor 3-14 
Pipelining 1-6* A r 1 .4 
Pointer 2-16* A -l 4 
Primitive object 1-5* 2-12* 

A - 1 u 

Principal 2-25* A^li 
Procedure Base Pointer 2-21* 
4zl4 

Procedure Environment 

Descriptor 2-13* 2-18, 

Procedure object 2-12* ArlS. 
Procedure object header 4 rlS 
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working set 3-1 2 # A=l& 
veritable Control Store A- ] 6 


RAM# see Random Access Memory 
Random Access Memory 3-15# 

A=i£. 

Relative 8 ranch 2-82 
Relative branch syllable A=lk 


Process 2-2# 2-25# A^J.^ 
Process state 2-2# 2-34 
Processor 2-8 
Program 2-1# A -la 
Protection Cache 3-16 


S-instruction 2-5 
S- i n t e r? r e t e r 1-3# 2-fl# 2-13# 
A=lk 

S-language 1-3# 2-3# 2-4# A=l& 
S-language Program 

Counter 2-13, 2-21# A=1A. 
S-op A - 1 & 

SOP 

see Static Data Pointer 
Secure stack 2-34# A-Iq 
S ecur i t y 1-5 

Short Name Table Entry A =12 
Stack 2-14# 2-35 
Stack frame 2-35 
Static data 2-36# 3-6# 3-7# 

A=1 I 

Static Data Pointer 2-21# A- 12 
Subject 2-24, £.=.12 


(JAM# see User Accessible 
Microprogramming 

UID 

see Unique Identifier 
Unique Identifier 1 - 4 , 2-10# 
A =11 

Us e r Acces i b 1 e 

Microprogramming 2-7 
User stack 2-34# A=1Z 
Us er stack frame A -16 



. . Vector 3-b# A~l£ 

. Virtual Processor 2-2# 2-33# 

A=ia. '••• 

'VP# see Virtual Processor 
WCS # see Writable Control Store 
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